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For the Woman's Journal. 
COMPENSATION. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
The wind blows up from the sea 
And touches the waiting leaves, 
And bathes the toiler’s brow, 
As he binds his ripened sheaves. 


The pulse of the wind is cool, 

The breath of the wind is sweet, 
So sweet to the toiling man 

That it compensates for the heat. 


The worker's limbs drag slow 

Through the long day’s tiresome sweep, 
But he finds, what the idler seeks, 

The balm of the blessed sleep. 


The maiden loves in her youth, 
But false is her trusted friend; 

She weeps sad tears, and dreams 
That she shall weep to the end. 


But out of her woe is born 
A mind more sweet, more rare, 
Than the world has ever seen 
When all of its days were fair. 


The preacher preaches in vain, 
Not a soul will come at his call; 
Bat his heart grows humble and poor, 
And that is the best of all. 


And after many a day, 

When his life has changed to the root, 
Some other soul he may gain 

And bear it to God as his fruit. 


The statesman labors and strives 
For a helpless people's cause, 

But blindly they choose the wrong, 
And defeat his righteous laws. 


But out of its loss and pain 
The nation will learn, at length, 
And the might of a people is more 
Than the strongest statesman’s strength. 


And the martyr of to-day 
Is the saint of the future years, 
And his greatest good shall spring 
From out the crypt of his tears. 


The poet weeps through the night, 
And deems that the night is long; 

But in the morn his tears have all 
Been crystalized into song. 


And the song goes forth in the land 
And tells it of truth and trust 
And all that is best of life, 
Long after the poet is dust. 
—Columbus, Wis. 





NOT IN TIME. 
The editorial of ‘‘T. W. H.” did not ar- 
tive in time for this week’s issue. 
oe 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE KECEPTION. 





A very charming reception was given by 
the ladies of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association to the members of the 
Legislature and others, on Thursday even- 
ing of last week, at the residence of Mrs. 
Sarah Shaw Russell, No. 1 Louisburg 
Square. Notwithstanding the severe rain- 
storm and the almost impassable condition 
of the streets, there was a brilliant gather- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen, which filled 
the spacious parlors and overflowed into 
the hall. The guests, as they arrived, 
were met by gentlemen acting as ushers, 
Who introduced them to the hostess and 
her lady friends. After an hour spent in 
informal conversation, refreshments were 
Provided in the ante-room, and the cosy 
comfort and hospitality which reigned with- 
in made a most agreeable contrast with the 
storm that prevailed without. Quite as 
many of the Jegislators were present as 
couid have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances, among whom’ were Senator 
Moors of Gardner, Messrs. Hopkins of 
Millbury, Howard of West Bridgewater, 





Richards of East Bridgewater, Allen of 
Lynn, Smith of Boston, Thayer of Wor- 
cester, and others. 

The Governor, who had expected to be 
present, sent a note of regret, with sym- 
pathetic words for the cause in which the 
ladies are working. Among the persons 
present were ex-Governor and Mrs, Claflin, 
accompanied by the venerable poet John 
G. Whittier, who has been an officer in the 
State and American Associations from their 
very beginning, and who is as earnest a be- 
liever in Woman Suffrage as he ever was 
in anti-slavery; the Hon. Samuel E. and 
Mrs. Sewall, the Rev. 8. W. Bush and Mrs. 
Bush, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Ladd and 
Miss Ladd of the Chauncy Hall School, 
Col. Henry Shaw Russell, Miss Russell, 
Mr. Russel!, Mrs. Zilpha Spooner, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Mrs. James Tolman, 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. 
Susan C. Vogl, Mrs. Emily Newhall, Miss 
Selma Borg, Mrs. Maria 8. Porter, Miss May 
Molineux, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Dr. 
Flanders of Lynn, Mrs. Diggs of Lawrence, 
Kansas, Mrs. Robinson, Colonel T. W. 
Higginson, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Mr. 
Thomas Cushing, Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska, 
Miss Julia Sprague, Miss Anne Whitney, 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Mrs. 8. W. 
Whitman, Mrs. M. G. Ripley, Miss Von 
Arnim, Mrs. Shattuck, Dr. Laura M. Por- 
ter, Mrs. Judge Ames, Miss H. E. Turner, 
Miss C. Wilde, Mrs. Goodall, Miss Florence 
Finch of the Globe, Miss Sallie Joy White 
of the Advertiser, Mrs. Marian McBride 
of the Post, and Mr. Menard of the Journal. 

The press have commented on the affair 
with friendly interest. The Advertiser calls 
it ‘‘a notable gathering and a charming so- 
cial event,” and adds: 


The custom, begun last year by the Wo- 
man Suffragists, of giving a reception to 
the members of the Legislature and other 
officers of the Commonwea!th, bids fair to 
become a settled one, and it is probable 
that each succeeding year will see the law- 
makers invited to meet the women who are 
asking something at their hands, and to 
learn through conversation what they might 
not learn from hearings, conventions, and 
all the speech-making in the world. One 
thing they very quickly discover, that the 
women who are prominently connected 
with the movement are not women who 
can be ridiculed or laughed at, nor whose so- 
cial position can be questioned, nor whose 
ability is a matter of dispute. Asa rule 
they are well bred, well educated, self-pois- 
ed women, with dignity of manner, and 
with a fixedness of purpose in which they 
are thoroughly earnest and sincere. The 
reception last year at Mrs. Tudor’s had 
convinced them that the women are none 
the less elegant in society because they are 
eloquent on the platform, and that they 
have a keen regard for social amenities, 
which many more feeble-minded women 
do not have. Mrs. Russell received her 
guests with elegant and cordial hospitality, 
and made the strangers feel at home at 
once. The ladies were in reception toilets, 
and there was a fine display of rare laces 
and elegant jewels, showing that the suf- 
fragists were connoisseurs in clothes, and 
dressed quite as tastefully and well as the 
women who don’t want to vote. The so- 
called typical suffragist was not discernible. 
The reception committee, which included 
several of the younger members of the suf- 
frage association, wore as badges a small 
bunch of white daisies, tied with a white 
satin ribbon; the gentlemen who acted as 
ushers wore a goldcolored satin ribbon, 
pinned to the lapel of the coat. The num- 
ber of members who attended was quite 
small. owing to the storm, but those who 
did attend enjoyed the evening very much; 
they were not treated to a constant diet of 
suffrage, they had art and oysters, general 
conversation on all topics with coffee, and 
altogether it was a very pleasant occasion. 


The Post said: 


The announcement is made that a recept- 
ion will be given next Thursday evening ‘‘to 
the governor, lieutenant governor and 
council, and members of the legislature, by 
ladies interested in suffrage for women, at 
the residence of a well known and highly es- 
teemed lady of the West End, who will be 
assisted in the duties of entertaining by oth- 
er accomplished ladies of her station, who 
are put down in the invitation as ‘‘patron- 
esses,’’and members of the committee. This 
will, no doubt, prove very pleasant to the 
guests, for those whose names are associated 
with this enterprise are gifted ladies, who 
can make the member from Cranberry Cen- 
tre, or the brightest young embryonic states- 
man in our law-making bodies, alike, pleas- 
ed, with himself, and, consequently, with 
his surroundings. But on general principles 
the member who leaves his farm or his 
merchandise in some far away country town, 
to represent the voters of his district for one 
or two winters at Boston, neither expects 
nor desires to enter the oldest and most con- 
servative—as it doubtless is, in some res- 
pects, most charming—society in this city. 
He will probably be somewhat surprised, 
therefore, to receive a communication ask- 
ing the pleasure of his company, and signed 
by a number of ladies, whose names he has 
been accustomed to see associated with pro- 
gressive movements of various kinds, and 





also with important social events in a prom- 
inent connection. How can he explain satis- 
factorily this unexpected recognition of him- 
self as a social factor? We can see but one 
way of arriving at aconsistert and thorough- 
ly legitimate result. The ladies sign them- 
selves as ‘‘interested in suffrage for women,” 
and they send out these wholesale invita- 
tions to the legislature and executive branch- 
es of the state government, to demonstrate 
the catholicity of spirit by which they are 
animated. They believe ina general equal- 
ity of political privileges, and they stand 
prepared to prove that they are ready to 
take their stand upon the same platform 
with regard to social relations, This is the 
conclusion to which we have arrived. In 
fact, it is one which we cannot very well 
avoid. There is only one alternative, and 
it is hardly possible that the ladies having 
this matter in charge should render them- 
s?lves liable to the suspicion which that sug- 
gests. As woman suffragists they may be 
interested in the votes of their guests; but, 
of course, they would not take this way of 
exerting an influence, because that would 
be the method of the lobby, and the lobby 
is a leading generator of the corruption in 
our politics which Woman Suffrage is in- 
tended to correct. We would not do these 
ladies the wrong to insinuate that a propo- 
sition to use such means, even to a good 
end, would be regarded by them with any 
feelings but those ofindignation. We, there- 
fore, congratulate them and the public up- 
on the advanced ground they have taken 
with regard to social equality. 


Speaking of the absurd charge of ‘‘lob- 
bying,” the Springfield Republican remark- 
ed: 


The reception to memberaof the Legis- 
lature and State officers by bright and 
brilliant women interested in the suffrage 
question arranged for to-night is to be one 
of the social events of the season. Some- 
body rushes into the newspapers with the 
awful cry of “the lobby,” and expresses 
surprise that the women should indulge in 
this method of enticing legislators to inter- 
est themselves in their petition; but it does 
not seem to scare them, The reception of 
last winter was so successful that the at- 
tempt is repeated with all the more confi- 
dence. The gathering of women to receive 
the guests will be one well worth meeting, 
and will include several cf those attractive 
young women whe have mr le such note- 
worthy records as students in the schools 
and colleges providing for the higher edu- 
cation of women, and are enthusiastic suffra- 
gists. 


The Zranscript says:— 


The woman suffragists have arrived at 
that stage of worldly wisdom where they 
recognize the value of accommodation to 
social habits and prejudices. The splendid 
reception last night in their behalf for the 
entertainment of members of the Legisla- 
ture, was an effective measure. The most 
important part of diplomacy and politics 
the world over is transacted at dinners and 
receptions. 
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MRS. CAMPBELL IN MASSS.CHUSETTS. 

We continue our report of the very suc- 
cessful meetings held by Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, agent of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. The meeting 
reported on Monday evening Jan. 30, at 
South Danvers, should have read North 
Dana. 

At Royalston, Feb. 4, the second great 
snow storm of the season began at three 
P. M., and raged with such violence that no 
meeting was held. The visit of the agent 
to that place, however, will not be wholly in 
vain, for the WomAn’s JouRNAL will now 
be a weekly visitor in one family who prom- 
ise to do missionary work with it. 

At South Royalston, Feb. 6, the meeting 
was small, about twenty-five persons being 
present. Theroads were almost impassable, 
and those who went out had to wallow in 
snow more than a foot deep. And yet, as 
usual there were more women than mep 
present. 4 

At Phillipston, Feb. 7, Mrs. Campbell had 
to travel eighteen miles by public conveyance 
(ten by rail, and eight by stige) to reach 
that town, which is only six miles from the 
last place; but the roads were so drifted that 
no team could get through except of mail 
routes. The meeting was well attended 
and a good degree of interest manifested by 
both men and women. 

At Baldwinsville, Feb. 8, Mr. C. 8. Lord 
called the meeting to order and introduced 
the speaker. The audience was good, 
though not so large as might have been ex- 
pected in a village of the size. Several wo- 
men came forward to express thanks for the 
lecture. There are a few good men there 
who believe in equal rights. 

At Templeton, Feb. 9, the “lecturer was 
greeted with both snow and rain. About 
forty persons braved the stornrto come out 
to the meeting. Rev. A. C. Nickerson pre- 
sided, and made some excellent remarks. 
Two men professed conversion, and said: 
‘‘We will do all in our power to help onthe 
work from this time forth..” 

At Westminster, Feb. 10, Mr. A. E. 





Druery presided. The weather was stormy 
and the roads bad. The audience, of about 
fifty persons, who came tu hear the lecture, 
were much annoyed by the presence of some 
young men from sixteen to twenty years 
old, together with two or three silly girls, 
who made so much disturbance during the 
first half hour that the speaker had to stop 
and devote some time to them. Last week 
the Farmers’ Club of that town discussed 
the question of Woman Suffrage in a ridi- 
culous way, showing their entire ignorance 
of the subject, and then asked the women 
present to vote upon it. Only one woman 
voted for Suffrage. After hearing this, we 
do not so much wonder at the conduct of 
the young people. The women of West- 
minster who do believe in Woman Suffrage, 
and who pay taxes, were not present at the 
Farmers’ Club meeting, but they expressed 
their shame and indignation that such a 
thing should have happened in their town. 

At South Ashburnham, Feb. 11, a good 
audience of intelligent men and women 
were present. Wilbur F. Whitney Esq. 
presided and made some very sensible re- 
marks in favor of the enfranchisement of 
women. Mrs. Mary 8. Hadley, an old time 
friend of the cause and subscriber to the 
JOURNAL, entertained «and very kindly 
cared for the speaker. Mrs. Campbell 
writes: ‘‘You will hear from this town 
after the March town meeting. 

Future lectures are arranged as follows: 

Dunstable, Feb. 18. 

Tyngsborough, Feb. 20. 

Chelmsford, Feb. 21. 

Littleton, Keb. 22. 

Harvard, Feb. 23. 
' Lancaster, Feb. 24. 

Sterling, Feb. 25. 

Oakdale, Feb. 27. 

Holden, Feb. 28. 

Princeton, March 1. L. 8. 
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ORDINATION OF A WOMAN MINISTER. 

Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee, who founded Jast 
July a new religious society, will be or- 
dained and installed over tLe same,at Lyce- 
um Hall, Dorchester, on Sunday, the 26th 
inst., at 3 o’clock P. M. Prominent clergy- 
men and clergywomen will participate in 
the service. The public are invited to at- 
tend. 
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AMATEUR WRITERS. 

The professional journalist is as often 
amused as amazed at the attitudes adopted 
by contributors. It is an axiom well un- 
derstood by regular workers in journalism, 
that no editor is ever under obligation to 
give a reason for his acceptance or non- 
acceptance of a manuscript. He is not 
called upon to write a private critique on 
the article to the author of it. His accep- 
tance or rejection should not be questioned. 
This matter of press etiquette appears to be 
very little understood among amateur wri- 
ters or even among those of more than av- 
erage ability. ‘‘The article is hardly avail- 
able for the Daily Designer,”’ writes the 
editor of that sheet to an impromptu con- 
tributor. Now that is sufficient. That 
should end the matter. The article de- 
clined may be far better than the editor 
himself could write, or better than a dozen 
others he accepts. But if he be in any 
sense worthy of his place he bas an innate 
intuition of subtle fitnesses and intellectual 
adjustments, which he could no more com- 
municate than he could put his mental 
life on exhibition. Moreover, there is no 
necessity of his communicating. But his 
contributor cannot let the matter rest. She 
must write him a letter deprecating his 
judgment; regretting that her production 
was too much of this or too little of that, 
thus forcing him either into the trouble of 
setting forth his real reasons, or of invent- 
ing one, or of having his silence interpreted 
as rudeness. 

All sub-editors and reportorial employes 
of a staif understand that it is an unjusiifi- 
able impertinence to ask the managing edi- 
tor his reason for publishing, or not pub- 
lishing any matter submitted to his judg- 
ment, Outside writers and amateur con- 
tributors rarely seem to understand this 
truth, and their transgressions of the un- 
written law are from ignorance rather than 
from intention. 

There is perhaps no work so complicated 
in its nature as that of the editorial man- 
ager. The nature of the work requires ab- 
solute power of decision, in order to pre- 
serve the unities of the journal he con- 
ducts, and the amateur correspondent 
should not permit his amour propre to in- 
cite him to open any discussion regarding 
the justice of the editorial judgment. 

A Woman JouRNALIST. 


‘ 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. M. E. M. Price conducts a Wo- 
man Suffrage column in the Kokomo Satur- 
day Tribune. 

Miss A. M. Loueesz,of the Standard Rub- 
ber Company, is now at their new place of 
business, 161 High street, Boston. 

Mrs. Anniz L. Dices, of Kansas, ad- 
dressed the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association at its last monthly meeting and 
social tea. 

Mrs. Jennie Cours has held her fair 
to provide dinners for poor girls, and in spite 
of the bad weather, made it attractive and 
remunerative. 

Miss M. 8. Newmay, florist, 27 Bea- 
con street, corner of Bowdoin, has is- 
sued her A. B. C. Bulb Guide, with instruc- 
tions how to treat bulbs. 


Mrs. IsangELLA JAmMEs, of Cambridge, 
Mass., read a very interesting paper on 
“The Pottery of the Western Continent” 
before the Providence Art Club, lest week. 


Mus. R. W. McLaveutuin, who followed 
Mrs. Foster, last year, in an appeal for 
Home Protection, spoke before the liquor 
committee,again in the Green Room, Thurs- 
day morning. 

Mrs. ANNIE DUREN has been appointed 
matron in the New York police department. 
Her business will be to care for female pris- 
oners who may be taken ill, and to effect 
the search of female prisoners, and her 
headquarters will be at the Tombs. 


Mrs. Jutta Warp Howedelivered an 
interesting lecture in the hall of the Girls’ 
High school on the 23rd ult., and repeated 
it by special request on the 30th. It was 
financially and in other respects a success, 
the net receipts being nearly $500. 


Miss Susan N. McDoweE Lt, a graduate 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
has completed a charming picture for Fair- 
man Rogers. It is an illustration of Long- 
fellow’s lines beginning: 

“Three groups of merry children played; 

Three youths and maidens dreaming strayed.” 

Mrs. Lucretia R. GARFIELD has written 
Mrs. Maria Porter a letter of thanks for 
her poem called ‘‘The Day of Prayer,” writ- 
ten Sept. 8, 1881, and sent anonymously by 
a friend of the author to an Ohio newspaper. 
The poem is to be published in the Garfield 
Memorial Collection of Poems svon to be 
issued. 

Mrs. Resecca TAyLor received the first 
prize of $200 for the best cocoons, which 
counted 157 to the quarter pound, and yield- 
ed 11, ounces of silk and 27, ounces of 
waste, at the exhibition of the Women’s 
Silk Culture Association in Phijadelphia, 
Feb. 8. Mrs. Taylor lives ait Kennett 
Square, Delaware County, Penn., and isthe 
mother of the late Bayard Taylor. She is 
eighty-twé years of age. 

Tuenesa W. B. Kina, of New York city, 
a colored girl, fourteen years old, began 
proceedings in the City Court for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the principal of pub- 
lic school No. 5 to receive her asa pupil. 
He has refused her twice, while another 
colored girl, daughter of atenant of Mr. 
King, is a member of the school. It is 
urged that there is a colored school in the 
district. 

Miss ANGELINA Brooks, of West Spring- 
field, gave an interesting talk to a good au- 
dience at the North church vestry, on the 
success of the kindergarten system in mis- 
sion work, and its methods. She empha- 
sized the importance of the education in 
the first seven years of a child’s life, the 
formative period. Play is natural to the 
child, and the means of its physical and 
moral culture. The kindergarten recog- 
nizes this, and makes play the child’s in- 
struction. 

Miss Emma A. FLEmine sued the North- 
ampton Bank of Massachusetts for two 
United States bonds deposited as collateral 
security with the bank for a loan from it of 
$150 in 1875. When the note had matured 
the plaintiff tendered the amount due, but 
the bank declined to deliver the bonds, as 
they had been stolen. It was the plaintiff's 
aim to show that the bank was negligent in 
guarding what was confided to its keeping, 
and must, therefore, be responsible for the 
full amount of the bonds so deposited as 
collateral. Mr. Whittlesey, the cashier, the 
watchman on the night of the robbery, and 
Miss Fleming’s brother, through whom her 
transactions with the bank were conducted, 
were the principai witnesses. At the close 
of the plaintiff’s evidence the defendant's 
counsel gave notice of a motion to dismiss 
the case on the ground that no culpability 
on the part of the bank officers was shown. 
The plaintiff's counsel make this a test case 
for similar claims, including about $500,000. 
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THINE OWN. 

BY HARRIET W. HALL. 
Whatever thon canst hear or see 
Of grand or sweet is meant for thee; 
And every joy for which thy heart 
Can gladden, shall be thine in part; 
And every sorrow thou canst share, 
Por thee its blessed fruit shal! bear. 
Thou call’st “thine own” a narrow spot, 
And frettest; but hast thou forgot 
That far and far this earth is spread, 
The one sky stretching overhead? 
One earth, one sky, one common air, 
One household, ‘neath one Father’s care. 
Thou toil’st to build thy selfish walls; 
But, when the evening sh»dow falls, 
Thy Father's voice thou’lt gladly hear, 
“Come home, my child, for night is pear!” 
Then, looking backward o’er thy day, 
Thy walls will show as children’s play,— 
As children’s play, who set apart 
Their garden-beds with careful art, 
What time their father claims alone 
The whole wide yarden for his own! 





A SOCIAL FAILURE. 





It is a disastrous thing for a man to be a 
sociai failure. Worse, ladies, than for one 
of yourselves. Hear my confession. 

Three years had elapsed since I, a would- 
be gay thing of a bachelor, started in 
chambers in Mayfair, and there was no 
more blinking the truth. Society had jilted 
me cruelly—indefatigably though I con- 
tinued to court her. Introductions, good 
family name, unblemished character, pri- 
vate means, excellent intentions, bad ail 
failed miserably to float me on the tantaliz- 
ing sea of pleasure, fashion, flirtation, that 
surged around me. 

The fourth of May came, bringing with 
its spring blossoms a magnificent crop of 
spring gaieties—but not for me, John Ans- 
truther. Thirteen posts passed my door 
daily, nor left me so much asa card fora 
ball. 1 had ceased even to dream of invita- 
tions to dinner. Why was 1 ‘‘dropped” 
thus? I bitterly inquired. Had I not in- 
variably gone when invited, arrived punct- 
ually, and called within forty-eight hours? 
For society, ladies’ society, young ladies’ 
society, was to me the one sweet thing that 
made life worth living. To dally awhile in 
the ‘‘rosebud garden of girls,” deliberately 
select thence the queen rosebud I should 
prefer—such was my heart’s hope quenched, 
my youth’s ideal unconditionally denied 
me. 

My disappointment, which amounted to 
despair, broke out one day to my friend 
and fellow-lodger, Francis Barry, whose 
brilliant butterfly life wretched I had once 
inspired to emulate. The mere sight of his 
mirror stung me to frenzy. It was a maze 
of pretty notes and cards—my Lady This 
and the Hon. Mrs. That competing for his 
precious company at dinners, dances, fétes, 
water-parties and every conceivable variety 
of alluring entertainment. I saw names 
that sent a thrill to my bosom; addresses— 
I would have forfeited a gold mine for the 
right to enter those walls. 

‘Favorite of Fortune,” I cried enviously, 
‘‘what a heaven is earth fora Prince Charm- 
ing like you!” 

He is a fool who complains toa handsome 
and popular fellow that he is neither the 
one nor the other. But passionate longing 
bore down self-respect. 

Francis twirled his black mustache, and 
asked, with affected surprise, 

‘*‘What’s wrong with you, Johnny?” 

‘I should like to know,” I rejoined with 
grim irony. ‘‘Whatever the cause, I’m a 
failure. Barry, a dismal failure, in the so- 
ciety to which I was born. If I were a 
convict, or an idiot, or deformed, they 
couldn’t give me up more unreservedly. 
Compare our lots” (pointing eloquently to 
the mantelshelf). ‘‘Yet are you not, like 
myself, a Government office young man? 
Are not our families on a par?” 

I spoke generously, for my father was 
colonel of a crack cavalry corps, Barry’s 
but an officer of marines. 

‘‘Rank’s not everything nowadays,” he 
reminded me. ‘‘All depends on circum- 
stances,” leaning his tall spare figure back 
against the chimney-piece, his black hair 
and provokingly good features displayed in 
a becoming frame of invitations to dinner. 

Circumstances? Ha, ha! He sang like 
a bird, did Barry; acted like Charles Ma- 
thews redivivus ; and decoratéd any room 
he wasin. I could not sing, stammered in- 
termittently in my talk, and spoilt the only 
farce I ever played in by speaking my part 
—‘‘Dinner is on the table”—in an inaudible 
voice. My shyness, intensified by repeated 
rebuffs, was like a demoniacal possession 

that seized me when in company. I never 
opened my lips now but to say the wrong 
thing—never made astep without stumbling, 
or treading on some one’s best gown. 

**You look ready to cut your throat,” re- 
marked Barry laughing—the villain! 

“TI am. Other fellows would fall back 
on low company. Ishan’tdo that; but I’m 
tired to death of my own.” 

‘‘Take my advice,” he said. ‘‘Cut Vani- 
ty Fair. Try the opposition shop—the la 
dies of intellect and learning, the camp of 
the Amazons, the emancipated. Don’t 
make faces. I knew a man much in your 
predicament last year who now enjoys the 





reputation of a lady-killer among the sister- 
hood.” 

‘“‘The shrieking sisterhood of suffrageous 
spinsters,” I broke in savagely. ‘They 
will put up with blockheads like me be- 
cause fine fellows like vou detest them.” 

“Oh, I'm told they’ve crowds of pretty 
and charming women among them now, 
and that shy fellows like you get on there 
like a house on fire,” he pursued, chaffing 
on heartlessly. ‘‘Here’s the very thing for 
you—-a ticket Lady Gay has sent for the 
conversazione of the Ladies’ Atheneum to- 
night at the Cassandra Rooms, with a note 
—‘l have promised to scatter these cards. 
Help me, if you have any old frumps of 
friends . . . tosend tothe Cassandra Rooms. 
Don’t forget that you dine with meat 8. The 
Duchess has promised,’ etc. ‘‘Weil,’’ tos- 
sing me the card, ‘‘how about Cassandra? 
Won't you go and see the land?” 

‘‘Confound Cassandra and her club!” | 
exclaimed, striding out in a rage, and I 
heard the scoundrel laughing behind me. 

That night, finishing my solitary chop at 
the club, I had a vision. I saw Francis 
Barry dining with a duchess, charming her 
by his empty talk, peeling a peach for her. 
My brow burned. As I drew out my hand- 
kerchief, a card fell on the floor. I read 
‘‘Cassandra Rooms—Ladies’ Atheneum.” I 
had pecketed the bated thing unawares in 
my distraction. 

“Tl go,” Lsaid madly. “If I stay here 
I shall cut my throat in good earnest.” 

I entered the Cassandra Rooms, my mind 
made up for a bad dream of plain women 
with cropped hair, neutral attire, and spec- 
tacles. But there was a lion in the path to 
be faced first, namely, a lady by the door, 
doing the honors. She glanced at my tick- 
et—I had filled in my name—then at me. 

Wretched experience has rendered me 
morbidly acute to the ‘‘first impression” I 
make. Was it possible that this, for once, 
was not unfavorable? I felt a strange 
soothing sensation. And she was not so 
uncomely a matron, and rather well dressed. 

‘You area stranger here, I think, Mr. 
Anstruther?” she said kindly, but with no 
exasperating pity. ‘‘Let me introduce you 
to our secretary, Miss Priscilla Hale.” 

Introductions are my moments of suprem- 
est anguish. My stammer comes on, my 
brain evaporates. I rack the remains of it, 
but no words nor ideas will come. A film 
crossed my eyes. Then a loud, cheerful 
voice said, 

‘Are you in favor of ladies’ clubs?” in a 
bracing tone, that somehow gave me nerve 
to articulate intelligibly. 

“I call that a question for the ladies. 
What are your views, Miss—.”’ 

Confusion! There—I’d forgotten her 
name! 

‘Priscilla Hale,” she supplied it calmly. 
‘Well, I hold that if our clubs mostly fail 
it is because they are too mixed, Put but- 
terflies with bees, they will fight. The La- 
dies’ Atheneum admits workers only. This 
brilliant assemblage” (I stared) ‘‘is an aus- 
picious inauguration. Oh, you’re quite 
among the blue-stockings to-night, Mr, Ans- 
truther. Shall we walk round? I can 
tell you who’s who and what’s what, if you 
care to know.” 

I did not object—I never can. Were a 
lady to say to me, ‘‘Shall we jump out of 
the window?” I should acquiesce. As we 
paced the rooms she made good her word, 
and proved besides a most amusing cice- 
rone. 

“That angel-faced, golden-haired creature 
is Mrs. Haller, the grand bulwark of Wo- 
man Suffrage. The fat little old person, 
whose gray hair is coming down, is ‘Zeph- 
yrine,’ who writes such passionate roman- 
ces. The pretty girl behind us is Janie 
Somers, a great Greek scholar, and the 
translator of ‘‘Agamemnon.” Those glass 
cases contain a collection of flying-dragons, 
fossil fungi, anda gold beetle from Yuca- 
tan, said to attain a fabulous age. Here 
comes Professor Omnium, who is going to 
lecture us upon them by and by.” 

Here was my partner dancing gentleman, 
89 to speak, piloting, protecting, instruct- 
ing, entertaining me. lexperienced a ben- 
eficial effect. My self-consciousness, sny 
worst enemy, relaxed, and | began to ‘‘take 
notice.” By Heaven, there was no lack of 
young and pretty girl-faces, and the men 
present were not of Barry’s supercilious 
stamp. Ihazarded a remark, then a joke 
or two—jewels that I grudged to Miss Hale, 
a stout spinster of forty-five, which was 
base ingratitude to this sister of mercy who 
first drew me out. I was answering her 
with a fluency I could not account for, 
when, half-way in a sentence, I broke off, 
coming to adead stop. In answer to her 
look of inquiry, I faltered out: 

‘(Miss Hale, who is the lady at the door?” 

“Dr. Victoria Vivian, the very best au- 
thority on diseases of the brain.” 

‘‘And the lady shaking hands with her— 
she who introduced us?” 

‘‘Lady Crookshanks, president of the La- 
dies’ Atheneum Committee.” 

‘‘Who 1s she now crossing the room?” 

This was a girl just come in, whose face 
fascinated my gaze, lover, hapless lover, of 
brilliant beauty that I am! Her finely-shap- 
ed head, exquisite features in a frame of 
curiously-cut brown hair, and her large 
earnest eyes, thrilled me witha never yet 





experienced admiration. Miss Hale replied 
simply: 

‘*That is Beatrice Arne.” 

Arne? I knew the name—fashionable 


friends of Barry’s. 

‘‘What is she doing here?” 
advertently. Miss Hale stared. 

“Ah,” she said, ‘then you know about 
her, and bow her family disapproves of her 
devotion to science. They want to make a 
professional beauty of her, but she won’t 
hear to it. See Professor Omnium rush up 
to her. She is his pet pupil and private 
secretary. Now she has come he will read 
his paper on the ‘‘Ancestral Ant.” But 
suppose we go to the refreshment-room for 
a cup of tea instead?” 

I acquiesced, though I was longing to stay 
and watch Beatrice Arne. 

We found the refreshment-room empty— 
the tea cleared away, the ice just come in. 
I supplied Miss Hale, and, at her bidding, 
myself. At the first mouthful I barely re- 
strained an interjection. Trembling I 
watched her; for 1 knew if she ate hers, I 
should not dare to hint at anything amuss 
with mine. I should swallow the nauseous 
compound. 

*‘Good Heavens!” To my relief she laid 
down her spoon. ‘What is this? Salt!” 

Exactly. Owing to accident or negli- 
gence in the freezing process the sweetstuff 
had been sent up saturated with brine. 

‘‘Horrible!” she pursued. ‘‘Takeit away! 
But,” with sudden consternation, ‘‘it is our 
staple refreshment to-night. The soiree is 
ruined. It will be all over London to-mor- 
row that the Ladies’ Athenzeum gives salted 
ices! Our enemies wil] make us the laugh- 
ing-stock of society. It might be fatal to 
the club at its birth.” 

“Can I do nothing?” Istammered, touch- 
ed by her distress. 

She turned to me, and answered with de- 
cision. 

“You can save us. Jump into a han- 
som—Graves’, the confectioner’s, is not far. 
Be back with a fresh supply of ice in a quar- 
ter of an hour, before the Professor has 
done. Then no one need ever know.” 

It was years since a lady had appealed to 
me, or given me a chance of distinguishing 
myself. Now, if I can’t originate, I can 
obey. In tive minutes I was at the shop. 
An ice-man was just leaving with a supply 
for a ball. By an inspiration worthy of 
Francis Barry, I bribed him to take his load 
to the Cassandra Rooms by mistake. We 
arrived just as they were applauding the 
Professor up stairs. Miss Hale, white with 
suspense, was on the look-out. At the 
sight of the eice-tins her face beamed. I 
was breathless, my tie untied, my boots 
splashed, my hair awry; but she shook both 
my hands, saying warmly, 

‘‘Thanks, a thousand times!” 

I thought her beautifal for a moment. 
Now the company came trooping down- 
stairs. The ice was ready for them. The 
beauty came with the rest, on the old Pro- 
fessor’s arm, thank Heaven, not on Barry’s. 
He was talking to her earnestly, but all 
about the physiology of the nervous system 
of the crayfish. I kept apart, a prey to a 
return of despondency, and should have 
slipped away, but Miss Hale detained me. 

‘Pray, don’t go, I must speak to you 
when the soiree is over.” Sol waited till all 
had dispersed but Miss Hale and the lady 
president, who had introduced me to Miss 
Hale, and to whom Miss Hale now re- 
introduced me as: the saviour of the 
evening, with a lively account of the 
mishap I had helped to avert. Hope re- 
vived had worked miracles on me that night; 
but a reaction had now setin. I felt my- 
self under criticism, and shook with a palsy 
of nervous awkwardness. | held on like 
grim death toa chair with.one hand, clutch- 
ing with the other at some papers on the 
table. I fumbled at, and pored over, one 
so fondly that Miss Hale imagined I was 
interested in its contents, and said: 

‘Would you be inclined to join? 
subscription is only ten-and-six.”’ 

I awoke to the fact that 1 was perusing 
the prospectus of the Field Naturalists’ 
Scientific Association and their periodical 
lecture meetings. The list of members was 
alphabetical ands headed by the name of 
Beatrice Arne. 

“There is a lecture tomorrow night,” 
said Miss Hale. ‘‘I can introduce you as a 
friend, and you can judge if you care to 
become a member.” 

I a@epted with alacrity, and withdrew. 
1 felt like a country after the shock of revo- 
lution, lise Columbus on sighting a new 
world. Was there then a world, new to me, 
outside the world of spoilt beauties, over- 
dressed dolls, and flippant coquettes, who, 
without having done anything all their 
lives but smile and look pretty, and ruin 
their male relatives by their dressmakers’ 
bills, claim the notice, consideration, devo- 
tion of sensible men? A world where a 
shy, timid, modest and unassuming young 
gentleman like me is not instantly lynched 
—nay, in which his diffidence counts rather 
for than against him—and where my debut 
had not been a complete fiasco ? 

And to this world belonged the loveliest 
girl I had ever seen—belonged Beatrice 
Arne! 

We met—’twas in a school, lent to the so- 
ciety for their lectures. Deal benches, 


I asked in- 
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glaring gas jets, and some thirty solemn- 
looking Field Naturalists’ faces constituted 
the mis en scene. I thought, with a pang, 
of the maze of fair smil‘ng countenances, 
the flutter, dance-music and “ower-scents 
of the intoxicating atmosphere where the 
Lordon man seeks his ideal. On the other 
hand, none of these people seemed thinking 
of attracting notice, or of cutting up their 
neighbors. Attention was monopolized by 
certain mysterious objects on the table— 
powerful microscopes, said Miss Hale, un- 
der which were the compound eye of a snail 
and the pro-leg of a caterpillar. 

Suddenly Beatrice Arne, like a blaze of 
beauty, entered the room. She took her 
place in front of mine. My evil genius was 
on me now. I fidgeted till the bench creak- 
ed, my umbrella dropped on the floor with 
a loud noise, at which the Field Naturalists 
frowned; for the lecturer had just begun 
to enlighten us on the interesting subject of 
‘‘Snaiis and Slugs.” He was a young man, 
with angular features and carroty hair. 
Beatrice’s limpid eyes were fixed on him 
with an ardent expression that would have 
transported me to the skies. It did not af- 
fect him in the smallest degree. He was 
short-sighted, and his mind’s eye was in- 
tent on his slugs. By and by a snail inside 
a glass cylinder was handed round, that we 
might admire its wonderful method of lo- 
comotion—passed from  Beatrice’s firm 
white hand to my nervous fingers. 

“Beautiful!” she murmured, 
earnestly at me. 

“Oh, beautiful!” I responded—she would 
think I meant the snail. 

Of the lecture I heard no more. I 
thought of a thousand brilliant things to 
say to Miss Hale for Miss Arne to overhear, 
of various ingenious ways of approaching 
the latter, and was far ahead in my imagi- 
inary courtship, when continuous applause 
announced that the lecture was over. Now 
was my opportunity; for Miss Hale and 
Beatrice were talking together. And I 
shrank away, and turned my back, and 
pretended to be studying the illuminated 
texts on the wall. When 1 mustered cour- 
age to look round, Beatrice was gone. 

Miss Hale, who was returning to her 
home at Richmond, asked me to walk with 
her to the station. Hn route she rallied me 
playfully on my evident admiration in a 
certain quarter. 

*‘Am I the first,” Lasked mournfully, ‘‘to 
discover her extraordinary beauty?” 

‘‘By no means. All the professors at X— 
College adore her; they say it is for her 
devotion to science, and the imaginative 
mind she brings to bear or the subject; but 
1 think the eyes she brings have also some 
partin it. However, Miss Arne is charm- 
ing in every respect. Why did you run 
away? I would have introduced you.’ 

‘‘Heaven forefend!” | cried energetical- 
ly. ‘‘Fly what you admire, is the wisest 
maxim for a wretch like me. Oh, Miss 
Hale, if you only knew!” 

‘Tell me,” she suggested ; and I told her 
all—my sad socia] history, my aspirations, 
and my woes, culminating in this mon- 
strous malady of self-mistrust that clung like 
the garment of Nessus. Doomed to be 
ridiculed, depreciated, left out—and all for 
a luckless manner—-to see the most idiotic 
Adonises, the most worthless sons of Mars, 
preterred before me. Miss Hale seemed to 
consider my modesty excessive. Then she 
remarked pertinently: 

‘Neither Adonis nor Mars would have 
any start with Miss Arne. They could 
have no sympathy with her favorite scien- 
tific studies.” 

‘Nor I; they were omitted in my educa- 
tion,” said I in a mournful way. 

“It is not shyness that hinders you from 
removing that barrier,” she said. 

Ahint. If I could net lead a cotillion, 
act in a comedy, or sing sentimental songs, 
had I not other qualities a faire vualoir? 
Next day I sent fora bushel of books— 
Darwin, Huxley, Wallace; all the newest 
and best works on science henceforth peo- 
pled my shelves. Novels and plays were 
ruthlessly ejected. I buried myself in the 
’ologies, forsook theatres, paid no calls, 
forgot the way to the Park. The Museum 
became my lounge, the Royal Institution 
my Hurlingham. It is incredible the rapid 


looking 


‘progress you can make even with a serious 


study if you give your mind to it. In Miss 
Hale I found my first lady friend, and un- 
der her wing stepped into new circles, 
where I took a fresh departure in ladies’ 
society. She wasa lady of good family, 
whom necessity had compelled to spend 
her youth in teaching. Later a small in- 
heritance had set her free to devote her 
middle age to ber ruling passion for astron- 
omy. She had a snug little house at Rich- 
mond, where she gave snug little dinners, 
and kept two large telescopes on the lawn, 
where she spent the summer nights sweeping 
for stars and calculating nebule. She Was 
kindness itself to me; and here, in the com- 
pany of Dr. Victoria Vivian, Mrs. Haller, 
and others, new social posibilities in my- 
self were revealed to me. 1 felt I was get- 
ting on; I stammered less, nearly got rid of 
a nervous twitch in my eye. I found out 
that my forehead had good points, and took 
care to display them; carried myself up- 
right, and ventured again to look people in 
the face. Beatrice lonly saw at the society’s 
lectures, where 1 held aloof, and solemnly 
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forbade Miss Hale to introduce me. - Mean- 
time, what a mercy not to think of her as 
twirling round a ball-room in Barry’s arms, 
a gazing-stock for supercilious fops! Ifshe 
was looking lovingly at anything, it’was at 
the lineaments of an innocent lizard or some 
exquisite gem of a spider; if leaning on any 
one’s arm, that of some wizen-faced pro- 
fessor, full of wisdom and years. 

One lecture-night, the lecturer made a 
grave mistake, as lecturers do sometimes, 
which passed unnoticed, as mistakes will, 
by the best-read audiences. He called the 
misletoe a perfect parasite, the dodder an 
imperfect one. It electrified me. Likea 
school-boy before an examination, [ had 
all my little knowledge at my fingers’ ends. 
At the end of the lecture I ventured to rise 
and respectfully ask what he meant. Did 
not the mistletoe, by means of its own 
leaves, supply itself with carbon, while the 
leafless dodder sucked the sustenance for its 
flowers from the plant it clung to, and al- 
ways killed? Sure of my ground, I spoke 
fluently and elicited applause. The lectur- 
er courteously admitted his error—a slip of 
the tongue or of memory. I saw at least a 
dozen ladies beholding me with respect and 
interest. Several members addressed ques- 
tions and observations to me. I answered 
readily, and finally felt two dark-blue eyes 
fixed on me in eloquent approval. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Anstruther,” said Miss Hale, 
“I really must introduce ‘you to Miss Arne.” 

Such a favorable moment had never in 
my life turned up before. But, with all 
my newly-acquired aplomb, I was ditflident 
now, and dumb, till her low, grave voice 
said, 

“Are you going to Epping with us on 
Friday?” 

“Us” was the Field Naturalists. The ex- 
cursion was to be headed by Professor Om- 
nium, who would hold extempore lectures 
on common wayside objects. 

“That lam,” I returned promptly; and 
there our conversation ended. I went 
home, and dreamt of Friday next. 

It was the Eaton and Harrow match-day 
at Lord’s. Barry had his choice of six 
drags to lunch on. 

“Coming, old fellow?” he drawled, meet- 
ing me on the stairs. 

“Engaged,” said I. 

“Eh?” incredulously. 

“To Epping Forest ” 

‘Epping fiddlesticks! Are you mad?” 

‘‘As a hatter,” I returned, tripping past 
him down stairs, Barry casting a mystified 
stare after the butterfly-net and collector's 
box I carried with me. 

For I had become an ardent student, 
Once enter the ‘‘fairyland of scierce,” once 
dip into the mysteries of ‘Life and her 
children,” from whatever motive, and you 
will soon grow as sincere an enthusiast as 
the veriest beetle-maniac and fungus-fanat- 
ic, as rapt and absorbed in their specula- 
tions as any poet or lover in the universe. 

A score of us Field Naturalists met at the 
station. A number of ladies crowded round 
me, eager to learn the result of certain ex- 
periments they knew me to have been late- 
ly trying with ants. I suspected Sir John 
Lubbock of underrating the color-sense of 
these insects, and while testing it in novel 
ways, had made some interesting observa- 
tions which I managed to impart to my fair 
hearers with lucidity, though Beatrice was 
listening. An advance. Only I despaired 
of ever venturing to accost her; my social 
accomplishments, after all, fell short of a 
great occasion. Crumbs of comfort there 
were. Among the gentlemen of our party 
was a young barrister I had met long ago 
in ‘‘society.” He was in love with a ‘‘sweet 
girl-graduate,” studying for her natural- 
science examination, who was one of those 
most clamorous to hear about my re- 
cent investigations. He looked at me 
so jealously that I could have hugged 
him. No one had ever looked jealously 
at me before. The more he scowled the 
lighter my spirits. 1 never dreamed 
of trifling with his inamorata. I am no 
flirt. But what a relief to» my strong sense 
of justice to be no longer doing myself in- 
justice, everlastingly, as of yore! You are 
changed, Johnny Anstruther, you are 
changed. Why, how, wasa mystery; the 
fact was patent. In the general conversa- 
tion that followed I took my full share. 
Our talk, reader, was not of the Grosvenor, 
the French play,the last ball, or bits of club 
gossip, but of light and heat and magnet- 
ism, electricity, organic germs, atoms, 
molecules, comets and skies. I won’t say 
no flirtation went on; but Beatrice had no 
part nor lot in this, and my most dangerous 
rival was certainly Professor Omnium. But 
what availed her fancy freedom if, regen- 
erated though I was, I let the hours go with- 
out daring to snatch a word? 

During our forest perambulations the 
Professor had successively lectured us on 4 
“Dead Nettle,” ‘‘A News” ‘‘Cockchafers,” 
and the ‘Skeleton of aCrow.”’ We then got 
scattered, and wandered about, ‘‘evolution- 
ists at large.’’ 

My eyes followed Beatrice. She had 
strayed down toa little pond, and stood 
bending over, Narcissus-like. Espying 
some rare aquatic plants, she tried to reach 
them. I flew to the spot; then recalling ® 
word Miss Hale had once said, refrained 
resolutely from assisting her, merely wait- 
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ing ready to rescue her if she should slip. 
She did not, but secured the flowers, and, 
turning to me, said: 

“Thank you for letting me get them my- 
self.” 

“I felt sure you wanted to,” I faltered, 
delighted. ‘“‘Who cares much for speci- 
mens taken by other people?” 

“Ah, but people never think of that. 
They are in such a hurry to show they are 
more expert than you,” she said. 

Her appreciation emboldened me to staf 
by her, contemplating the pond, as she sat 
sorting her flowers. My sharp sight, for- 
merly a source of torment—since no covert 
smile or sneer or jest at my expense ever 
escaped me—was invaluable to Johuny An- 
struther, field naturalist. 

‘Miss Arne,” I cried suddenly, ‘‘did you 
ever see a water-spider’s nest?” 

‘‘Where? where?” 

Springing up, she came eagerly to look. 
Ihad to hold her hand to keep her from 
falling as she leaned over to scrutinize the 
silken cocoon under water I had been so 
fortunate as to discover. Only last night I 
had been reading up ‘‘spiders,”’ and 1 had 
quite a little lecture (which I took care 
to spit out) ready on my tongue about 
this curious insect that builds its nest in the 
water, and brings down supplies of air from 
the surface in bubbles with its hind-legs, il- 
lustrating the principle of the diving-bell. 
And as we stood thus, hand in hand, I had 
avision of Lord’s. isaw Francis Barry 
flitting from drag to drag, smiled on by all 
the greatest beauties in London (all but one), 


and felt that not for worlds would I stand’ 


in his shoes. 

‘“‘How much you know!” said Beatrice, 
gravely. ‘‘Professor Omnium himself could 
not have explained it more clearly.” 

“Oh, no,” I disclaimed. ‘1 have been 
looking up ‘spiders’ lately; but my know- 
ledge is the merest smattering. 1 despair of 
ever knowing all I wish.” 

‘No life is long enough for that,” she 
sighed gently. 

‘‘But Professor Omnium says all faithful 
and minute observation of nature is valu- 
able. We bring the bricks with which he 
builds the city.” 

“Yes, yes,” she responded genially, ‘‘and 
lenjoy bringing the bricks. The world is 
so full of strange sights. Ushould like to 
travel—I should like to go to Surinam, like 
Madame de Merian, and see whether what 
she says of the fireflies is true—that you can 
read by their light.” 

Aud we talked of the wonders of the 
tropics—with their butterflies larger than 
birds, flapping past on transparent wings of 
dazzling hues of blue and orange; of the 
golden-green beetles, the monster horns, 
and the spotted rosechafers filling the air 
with the hum of their wings. 

Then we came back to our English pond, 
and the dragon-flies darting over its surface. 

‘Look there,” whispered Beatrice, point- 
ing toa leaf far out, whereon lay a chry- 
salis, whence the lovely-winged insect was 
just going to emerge. 

‘““You would like to watch it,” 1 said, and 
vowed to secure it, mud and wet notwith- 
standing. I did so, and her glance of grati- 
tude rewarded me for the ruin of my best 
clothes. 

‘*‘Women of the world,” though you rush 
through fire and water for them, will laugh 
at you the next minute, if you have got 
your hat battered, your hair singed, or your 
coat splashed inthe ordeal. Not so Beat- 
rice Arne. 

We bent over the plant I had plucked. 
The ‘‘demoiselle’ crept out of its sheath 
slowly; then, clinging to the stalk, drank in 
the sunlight with its wings, spread them, 
and flitted away, leaving us the husk on the 
leaf. 

Our eyes met, and we laughed irrelevant- 
ly; then remarked relevantly how different 
it is to read of a thing and to see it, and how 
only when seen it becomes a reality. 

“What are you doing, you two,” cried 
the voice of Miss Hale from afar. ‘‘Here 
is the Professor delivering a delightful ad- 
dress on the ‘Transformations of Tadpoles.’ 
You will lose it all if you don’t make haste.” 

‘Let us go,” said Beatrice, smiling divine- 
ly. 

And I followed in her steps. 

For months Barry and I had not met, ex- 
cept on the stairs. One night, at a brilliant 
soiree at old Lord Crookshanks’s, given by 
electric light, the scientific principle of 
which I was busy explaining to some ladies, 
we suddenly confronted each other. 

‘“‘How on earth did you get here?” he 
asked spontaneously. 

‘I should rather think you had come by 
mistake,” I retorted; ‘‘you look so bored.” 

“Tam,” he owned. ‘I don’t know any 
of these people.” 

One day he knocked at my room door. 
Absorbed in an experiment, I did not hear. 
I had lately taken up ‘‘gnats,” and desirous 
of observing, by means of a powerful mag- 
nifier, what went on during a sting, was 
coaxing a mosquito to settle on my hand. 
They wor’t when you want them to. I 
was just about to receive the solicited 
Wound when Barry’s entrance put the in- 
Sect to flight. 

“‘What the deuce are you doing?” 

“What do you want?” I said, vexed at 
the interruption. 


Sauntering carelessly forward, he stum- 
bled over an object in the path. 

“‘Confound it, Anstruther! why do you 
keep slop-pails standing about?” 

“Slop pails!” indignantly. It was a buck 
et of water I kept for observing the genesis 
of gnats. ‘‘Why don’t you look where you 
tread?” I returned, peering in anxiously to 
see that the larve had not been disturbed. 

“T want to know, if you'll come down 
the river tomorrow evening.” 

‘Delighted, if’—taking out my engage- 
ment book 

“Sorry. 1 dine tomorrow at Richmond. 
It’s for the centenary of the discovery of 
the planet Uranus.” 

**Wednesday, then?” 

‘*Weanesday, picnic at St. Albans with 
the Archeological. Thursday afternoon, 
Mrs. Haller’s last ‘At Home.’ Dine there 
and go with them to the house. Friday, to 
the Zoo, with aparty, to see an undescribed 
species of cassowary just arrived. Satur- 
day, garden-party at Kew. Dine with Lady 
Crookshanks, and take her and her daugh- 
ters to the conversazione at X—— College.” 

**‘Well, upon my word?” he ejaculated. 
‘‘How about to-night?” 

“Oh, to-night,” I blushed—a vad habit I 
retained—‘“‘I’ve a particular engagement— 
friends at home, as they say.” 

‘Lady friends?” he asked banteringly. I[ 
retaliated, 

“Exactly. Two from the ‘opposition 
shop,’ the ‘Amazons’ camp’—ladies of in- 
tellect andlearning. Short hair, Barry, my 
boy”—Beatrice’s hair was short. ‘'Bloom- 
er costume and spectacies.”” My altered 
manner piqued his curiosity. 

“Have you been preparing your rooms 
for a reception?” he asked, ‘‘I don't know 
them again. What's the drawing there— 
where Adelina Patti's portrait used to hang?” 

*That’s a crocodilian jaw from the Coral 
Rag at Weymouth. It’s no use your look- 
ing for the pictures of Gladiateur and Mdlle. 
Nadine. That, Barry, represents the inside 
of a starfish; that, a fragment bath-sponge 
magnified a hundred times; that, the ideal 
section of a prawn. Don’t lift that glass, it 
contains a live pet wasp I'm keeping under 
observation. ‘If it were to sting you it 
would die.” 

**You are a lunatic,” he said; ‘‘l shall in- 
form your relations.” 

“On the contrary. Last season I was ¢ 
lunatic, pining for the world of fashion. 
Now I'ma philosopher, and have renounced 
it, as you see,” 

My gaiety, alas, left him fatally inquisi- 
tive. I had let my spirits run away with 
me, for Beatrice had consented to come 
with Miss Hale and a few other friends to 
my room that evening, to see a valuable 
collection of leaf and stick insects, tropical 
beetles and spiders, made by my deceased 
grand-uncle in the West Indies and Malac- 
cas, and which I had found consigned to 
the lumber room at my parents’ home as 
rubbish! It brought Beatrice to my roof! 
My guests included some eminent men, who 
brought a mint of information to bear on 
the treasures exposed. Beatrice enchanted 
wise and unlearned alike by her original 
comments, her imaginative speculations. 
She and Miss Hale lingered, and were the 
last to leave. Three minutes afterward en- 
ter Francis Barry, dressed for a ball. 

“I say. Anstruther, who’s your friend?” 

“Miss Priscilla Hale, assistant astronomer 
to Sir Jon Ogle, F. R. 8., etc.” 

“No, no; not the elderly lady, the other?” 

“T thought you knew the Arnes,” I said 
stifly. ‘‘Her name is Beatrice.”’ 

‘Beatrice Arne!” he repeated, amazed. 
“So, that’s Beatrice—the blue one! She 
never appears, you know—never goes out. 
Good heavens, Anstruther! Her three sis- 
ters are all considered beauties; but she 
leaves them nowhere.” ; 

“Well,” said I provokingly; ‘‘why don’t 
you make haste to your ball? Don’t you 
wish to engage her for the first dance?” 

‘Such a glorious creature as that to bury 
herself alive in dusty books and _ fossils! 
Hang it all! Some one should tell her to 
fling all that nonsense to the devil. I'vea 
mind to myself.” 

‘‘Hullo, Romeo!” said I; 
Love at first sight?” 

“Not exactly,” he said. ‘I was ip love 
with all her sisters in rotation; but 1 see 
now it was BeatriceI had in my fancy. Up- 
on my life 1 never knew what blue eyes 
were before.” 

“Do you now?” Iinquired. ‘‘A blue eye, 
as Miss Arne could tell you, is simply a tur- 
bid medium.” 

‘‘Her complexion would killall the reign- 
ing beauties with jealousy.” 

“The hue being caused by the extinction 
of some of the solar rays by the coloring 
matter of the cheek, the residual color only 
being seen. Oh, Francis Barry, I think I 

[See Pace 54.| 
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BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
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“Spirited, incisive essays,” 


Common Sense 
About Women. 


By T. W. HIGGINSON. Treating of—1. Physiolo- 


gy. 2. Temperance, 3. Home. 4. Society. 5. 
Education. 6. Industry. 7. Principles of Govern- 
ment. 8. Suffrage and Objections to Suffrage. 


Cloth, $1.50. 

“Colonel Higginson is known as one of the most 
able advocates of Woman Suffrage in this country, 
and this latest word from him on .he subject which 
,0ss8esse8 80 Vital an interest for him is characterized 

y his accustomed earnestness and clearness of style. 
The book may well be counted an arsenal by the 
friends of ‘progress for woman.’ *’—Sunday Globe. 

“This is one of the very best books ever written on 
the subject of the many woman questions that are 
claiming attention in our time. It is exactly what its 
name indicates.’’—Cincinnati Commercial. 

“We need not say that the arguments are strong, 
the illustra:ions apt, and the style graceful. These 
are the necessary accompaniments of Mr. Higgin- 
son's literary work. For ourselves, we are quite sat- 
isfied that the book is well named, and that it con- 
tainscommon sense about women.’’—New Bedford 
Mercury. 
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By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Author of ‘Kings in 
Exile,” ‘*Tartarin of Tarascon,” etc. Translated 
by VIRGINIA CHAMPLAIN. With ten illustra- 
tions, Cloth. $1.00. 

“Tt was already famous before it was published in 
book form, for it had appeared simultaneously in 
L' Iitustration at Paris, in tne Independance Belge 
at Bruseelz, and in the Neue Freie Presse at Vienna. 
Now it 1s reproduced in half a dozen Paris and pro- 
vincial journals, and an ay: ate J yublisher has 
beught the right to print an illustrated edition of it 
in weekly parts. In short, Alphonse Daudet made 
at leas: 80,000 francs froin bis novel before it appear- 
ed in a volume, and the first edition of the volume 
numbered 45.000 copies. Sucha pecuniary success 
has hitherto been very rare in France.’ 

* Che dainty studies of country life with which he 
charmed the readers of less than twenty years ago 
have gradually given place to more elaborate works, 
until he now takes his place perLaps at the head of 
all living writers of fiction. To a method that is 
realistic in the extreme he adds the most exquisite 
faculti: s of expression. 

“His fine Fam of humor has more than once 
called forth favorable comparison with Dickens.” 
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in Ancientand Modern Literature. By WILLIAM 
A. WHEELER. Edited by CHARLES G. 
WHEELER. Cioth, $2.00. 
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answer the question, Who wrote it? Often one of 
great perplexity, when a paragraph trom some 
old author comes before us, or aline of poetry is very 
opportunely quoted, and one woula like to know 
who has said so good a thing, or to whose brain we 
are indebted for a line of poetry happily quoted.”— 
Detroit Post and Tribune. 

Prof. William D. Whitney, of Vale College, writes: 
“Thaveturned it over with great interest and no 
emall profit, finding in it abundance of valuable or 
entertaining information, and shall expect to resort 
to itoften, It seems to me to meet, and succesefully, 
« general want, aud I should think it mast meet with 
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antee of its accuracy and its richness in the fruits of 
curious research,” 
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receipt of price. Catalogues free on appiication. 
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published Fragments and Tributes from Men and 
Women of Letters. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00. 


“No man was more fortunate than James T. Fields 








in his friends; one is tempted to say that no one was 
more fortunate in his whole life. Tributes of respect 
and affection for him have been poured out from the 


hearts not only of men and women devoted to art 
and to letters, who found in him a friend and a help- 
erto the public recognition and fame which they 
sought, but from a host in purely private life who 
sought him for advice in study and in reading, and 
for guidance when they stood at the parting of the 
ways. Now comes the story of his own private life, 
told by his wife, and a more exquisite story of do- 
mestic peace aud happiness was never printed... . 
The Personal Sketches tell even more than this of tne 
great humanity of Mr. Fields’s character, and are full 
of pleasant incidents. The diary, kept by Mrs. 
Fields, records ‘heir European travels, and their in- 
tercourse with the distinguished men, of whom Mr. 
Fields afterwards wrote in his ‘Yesterdaye with Au- 
thore,’ and in his lectures. Interesting as the book 
is for its literary and per-onal] notes and its charac- 
teristic anecdotes, its chief charm is in what it tells 
of Mr. Fields’s private character, and in what it tells 
of the noble and beautiful home life of one of the 
most active of men."’—Boston Advertiser. 


“As we read it, we get a view of the literary men 
and life of the last forty years, as vivid in its person- 
ality as itis delightful reading for its freshness and 
vivacity of style.."—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 
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Oxford; author of ‘‘Culture and Religion,” ‘Po. 
etic Interpretation of Nature,” and “Stndies in 
Poetry and Philosophy.” ivol. i6mo, $1.50. 
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Revealer; Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry; 
Virgil as a Religious Poet; Scottish Song, and Burns; 
Shelley asa Lyric Poet; The Poetry of the Scottish 
Highlands,—Ossian; Modern Gaelic Bards,—Dun- 
can MacIntyre; The Three Yarrows; the White Doe 
of Rylstone; The Homeric Spirit in Walter Scott; 
Prose Poets; Tnomas Carlyle; Cardinal Newman. 


The list of subjects indicates how engaging a book 
this is. and those who have read Principal Shairp’s 
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By HORACE E. SCUDDER, author of “Stories and 
Romances,” “Boston Town,” etc. With a fine 
Portrait. $1.25. 


In this book Mr. Scudder, in the clear and attract- 
ive style which has made him justly popular, nar- 
rates the events of Noah Webster's career, and shows 
how his various writings, and notably his work on 
his Dictionary. fitted into and aided the intellectual 
development of America. It is a book of special in- 
terest, and admirably continues the series so happily 
begun by Mr. Warner’s “Irving.” 


G2" For sale by al’ Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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YOUNGER BOOTH. 


By MRS. ASIA BOOTH CLARKE. Volume III. of 
the “American-Actor Series."’ [illustrated with five 
portraits and twofac-similes. One volume, 12mo. 
Price $1 25. 


The American-Actor Series has already won the 
very highest commendations in its first two volumes, 
—Lawrence Barrett's “Edwin Forrest,” and William 
Winter's “The Jeffersons’ The forthcoming biog- 
raphy, written by the sister of Edwin Booth, and 
crowded with interesting anecdotes and reminiecen- 
ces of Junuis Bratus Booth, and his famous son, fally 
sustains the high reputation won by its predecessors. 


Familiar Allusions, 


A Hand-Book of Miscellaneous Information, includ - 
ing the names of celebrated Statues, Paintings, 
Palaces, Country-Seats, Rujns, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, etc. ea be 
William A. Wheeler (author of “Noted Names ef 
Fiction”); completed and edited by Charles G. 
Wheeler. 1 vol.12mo. Price $3.00. 


MADAME LUCAS. 


THE NEW ROUND-ROBIN NOVEL, 


A Story of Society in St. Louis. 
16mo, $1.00. 


“A very charming bit of work from an author evi- 
dently of much cultivation, who has probably trav- 
elled a good deal between Canada and St. Peters- 
burg. Among familiar names, it would seem easiest 
to ascribe the book to Annie Howells Frechette.””— 
The Critic. 


“This delightful story has for a heroine a bright, 
winsome little woman, gifted with beauty of person 
and graces of mind and manner,—one who is brave 
under adversity, loyal in friendship, steadfast and 
ardentin love, . . a very possible woman, anda 
thoroughly fascinating one.’’—Art-interchange. 


President Garfield and Educa- 
tion, 


By B. A. HINSDALE, President of Hiram College. 
lvol.12mo. With steel portraits of General Gar- 
field, Mrs. Gartield, and Miss Booth, and other il- 
lustrations, $1.50. 


The choicest memorial of the martyred President, 
prepared by his intimate friend, under the approval 
of Mrs. Garfield; 100 pages devoted to an account of 
his life and acts at Hiram (his home for twenty-four 
years) and at Williams College; and 300 pages of 
his scholarly and iearned lectures on education, sci- 
ence and culture, 


“It willdo more to create a race of manly young 
Americans, North, East, South, and West, than any 
book which bas yet been written on this side of the 
Atlantic,” says the Boston Herald. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
MRS. A. M. DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

These are the rollicking letters from a boy at board- 
ing-school—a real human boy, as Mrs. Partington 
would say—to the family at home—with a few home 
letters scattered in. The illustrations are largely 
fac-similes of William Henry’s owr pen drawings of 
himeelf and other boys. Price $1.00. 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

The after-school life of Williem Henry with his 

friends. Lliustrated. Price $1.0¢ 
LUCY MARIA, 

Told in letters like the William Henry books, this 
story for the older girls is as fascinating and sensible 
as anything Mrs. Diaz bas written. The illustrations 
are by Mary Hallock Foote. Price $1.00 

CHRISTMAS MORNING. 

One hundred and eighty wee stories, funny and 
sensible, crisp and fresh, with now and then one in 
thyme, and i180 pictures, Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 

POLLY COLOGNE. 

The story of a rag doll that is lost, her curious and 
funny adventures, the adventures of the dog that 
loses her and is sent to find her, and the adventures 
of the twin Jimmyjohns, make ap one of tne most 
amusing stories ever written for little folke. The 
book nas 120 illustrations by Boz. Cloth, $1.00. 
KING GRIMALKUM AND PUSSYANITA; OR 

THE CATS’ #RABIAN NIGHTS, 

More jolly and quaint and pathetic cat stories, and 
more beautiful and laughable cat pictures, than were 
ever before gathered between two covers; and the 
covers themselves are very unique in colors and sil- 
ver. Quarto, price $1.25. 

A STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

Sixteen amusing stories, including “Lilly Dilly” 
and a “Letter from Santa Claus,’ with illustrations. 


Price $1.00. 
THE JIMMYJOHNS. 

Including the story of the inimitable twins, a doz- 
en others, together with the rhymed ballad of **The 
House that Jack Built,”’ and half adozen drumas and 
dialogues for home and school acting—with 25 illus- 
trations. Price $1.00. 


Wide Awake 


sends greeting to the WHOLE WORLD OF YOUNG 
FOLKS, and promises such a store of treasures as an 
immense amount of money can procure from best 
authors and artists who are working bravely for our 


young folks. 

WIDE AWAKE 
Greatly enlarged is only $2.50 a year. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ READER 
75 centaa year. The Little Folks’ Readeris a six 
teen page quarto, exquisitely gotten up in every de 
tail of letterpress and illustrations, 
T PANSY 

A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Young People. Edi- 
ted by Mrs. G. R. Alden, author of the Pansy Books. 


50 cents a year. 
BABYLAND 

50 cents ayear. It is full of large. gay pictures, 
sweet little stories anc jingles, and very funny draw- 
ings for copying on slates. 

Send subscriptions to D. LOUTHROP & CU., Pub- 
_— and Booksellers, 32 Franklin Street. Boston, 

ass. 





MRS. A. D. ‘’. WHITNEY’S 


Analyzed Alphabets 


This is a novelty in the way of instruction and en- 
tertainment, consisting of a set of fascinating little 
blocks, with which the forms of ali the characters of 
the alphabet, both large and small, the numerals, the 
signs of purctuation, etc.,can be constructed from 
their primary elements of line and curve, 

With each eet of blocks are furnished twenty cards 
in colored lithographs, showing the manner of con- 
struction of all the characters; also a little circular of 
explanation, and direction for tne games. 

ut up in neat boxes, in which the blocks are com- 
pactly and attractively arranged, 

Price of smaller set, 30 cents; of the larger set, $2. 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 

J OURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesss departmentof the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Let- 
ters or P.O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person eending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are quaesty requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 








DEATH OF MKS. GOVERNOR LONG. 





The friends of Hon. John D. Long, (and 
they include the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage the worldover) will hear with sorrow 
that he lost last Thursday, the wife so high- 
ly honored and so tenderly loved. No 
words of ours can lessen the severity of the 
blow or diminish the bitterness of his loss. 
Next week we hope to give a fuller account 
of her brief but useful life. 
oe 

AN APPEAL FOR MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE. 

The undersigned, in behalf of many thou- 
sand women of this State, desire to ask the 
aid of editors who are not unfriendly to the 
question of Municipal Suffrage for women 
which is now before the Legislature. Wo- 
men had no choice in the election of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives who will decide 
whether this right shall be conceded or nct, 
and they have no opportunity to state their 
claim in either branch of the Legislature. 
It is because women are at this disadvan- 
tage, and limited as no other class of citi- 
zens are, that we ask the courtesy and aid 
of the press in favor of our petition for fair 
dealing, in the matter of Municipal Suffrage. 

Women are members of the corporation 
of the city or town in which they reside, 
with the same interest in it that other citi- 
zens have. As stockholders in any other 
kind of corporation they havea vote. Why 
should they not have it in the city and 
town? 

Women pay their full share of taxes. 
Statistics prepared by Wm. I Bowditch in 
1875, show that in the cities of Boston, Chel- 
sea and Newton, and the town of Brookline, 
the women paid in asingle year $1,448,479. 
This large sum is taken from women with- 
out their consent. They are not allowed 
any expression in regard to the use or ex- 
penditure of the money. In revolutionary 
times, it was considered a high-handed pro- 
ceeding to tax the colonies in this way. Is 
it any less a wrong to-day, because the vic- 
tims are women? If it was a noble thing for 
our fathers to resist it, even unto death, will 
it not be nobler to heip secure this measure 
of justice for the women of Massachusetts? 

If it is said that male minors are taxed, it 
must be remembered that when they come 
of age they find their right to vote ready 
and secure. But women are always minors, 
so far as their political rights are con- 
cerned. To continue this discrimination 
against women is foreign to the spirit of 
the age and unworthy of it. We know 
it has been the custom; but mere custom 
is not a good or adequate reason for any- 
thing. The railroad has superse:led the old 
stage coach, and machinery the hand loom, 
to the common gain. 

Women have been granted Municipal 
Suffrage in Scotland this year for the 
first time. In England they have exercised 
Municipal Suffrage since 1869, and it has 
proved a continued benefit. In Wyoming, 
by the testimony of every Governor of the 
Territory, and of its clergymen, its judges, 
and its editors, full suffrage for women has 
been an unmixed good during the past 
twelve years. 

Governor Long in his message this year 
has recommended Municipal Suffrage for 
women and expressed a desire to see it tried. 
We therefore earnestly request all editors 
who recognize the justice of this measure, to 
aid its passage by friendly support of it in 
their columns. All the more earnestly do 
we ask this codperation, because women 
have no votes and no power to carry the 
measure themselves. 

We also call upon clergymen, laymen, 
and influential persons, men and women, 
in all parts of the State, who approve this 
measure, to aid it by speech and pen, now, 
before it comes up in the Legislature, that 
his body may feel the support of their con- 
stituents behind their own action. 

We extend our thanks to editors who 
will publish our letter. 


Assy W. May, 

JuL1A WarRD Howe, 

Saran SHaw RvssE.. 
Epyau D. CHENeEy, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Louisa May ALcort, 

Mary F. Eastman, 
ELizaBetH STuART PHELPS, 
Lucy Strong, 





THE TIME FOR ACTION. 


It is important that every suffragist should 
do something at this time to forward the 
cause. Thepublic are more disposed to be 
friendly than ever before. There is a larg- 
er call for information. Specimen copies 
of the WomAn’s JouRNAL, tracts, and leaf- 
lets are in constant demand. Can you not 
write articles for your local paper, short and 
in favor of some point of present interest? 
Encourage your senator or representative 
to vote for the Municipal Suffrage bill. See 
that some voter will, on the day of the 
town meeting, move the adoption of the 
article *‘to petition the Legislature” for this 
measure. Ask your minister to speak for 
it. Get a hundred ieaflets and distribute 
them in a hundred families, and make at 
least twice that number of converts, Ar- 
range for a lecture in your town. Send the 
Woman’s JouRNAL three months for fifty 
cents, to some one who will be glad to take 
it ever after. Send a dollar to this office 
and make yourself a member of the Massa- 
chusetts or American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. Where every one does something, 
a great deal isdone. The Legislature is in 
session. Let it see that the people care to 
carry Municipal Suffrage for women. 
Let us never forget that every little helps, 
and that ‘‘the gods help those who help 
themselves.” So do not wait, but at once 
plan some hopeful thing, and do it. 

L. 8. 
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BURYING GROUNDS AND WIDOWS, 

There is a friendly expression by the 
press in regard to the passage of a law to 
secure for widows the right of burial in 
the ‘‘family lot.” Every widow has a “life 
use in a third” of this lot, but her right 
ceases with her death. ‘The lot belongs to 
the “heirs at law,” and a wife is not the 
heir of her husband. It is proper the law 
should see that at least this ‘‘third” shall 
not be just for “‘life use,” since while life 
lasts it is not needed. But the dead will 
always be buried. There is a ‘“‘potter’s 
field” for those who have no other place. 
Will not our daily papers show good will 
to the rights of living women, who if they 
could vote to elect legislators and could help 
make the laws, would themselves see that 
their rights in ‘‘burial lots” and everywhere 
else are protected? Now is the time to se- 
cure the passage of the bill for municipal 
suffrage for women. Let us have friendly 
words for that, to aid the votes at the State 


House. L. 8. 
—— eH 0 


FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS. 

The increasing demand for specimen cop- 
ies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Causes us to 
renew our offer of fifty cents for three 
months to new subscribers. Let us have u 
large list, you who value the JouRNAL, Can 
you not send copies at the above rate to 
your friends who do not take it, and so win 
them to our ranks? L. 8. 


5 tied 


THE WESTERN WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





The number for January is at hand. It 
is like its predecessors, strong sensible, ear- 
nest,and full of the spirit of work. A lead- 
ing editorial calls upon the Republican 
party to accept the live issue of Woman 
Suffrage which, it justly says, “is of para- 
mont importance in the nation,” as ‘‘parties 
cannot live on their past achievements, how- 
ever glorious they may have been.” 

As the suffrage of women is sure to come, 
it isa marvel that mere political sagacity 
does not make parties see the wisdom of aid- 
ingand making friends with what will be a 
large power, and we believe, also a benefi- 
cent one. It will surely be a power worth 
having for a friend. L. 8. 

———_  *omeo 
FOR NEBRASKA. 

The proprietors of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
have donated twenty-five copies of this pa- 
per to Nebraska, until after the vote on the 
amendment next November. We have also 
forwarded this week the following subscrip- 
tions to Hon. Erasmus M. Correll. 


ME, iii os cc ccccssvensens 
AM FARE 00.000 cocvccccces 

Mrs. H. S. Edwards .. 
Mise. Be Me PIMBRAM. 0000005. 0s0 ve Sceccccccoee 
Be ah b 8600 0kcc8eseene. c0b0.seteensecsersece 2. 
It will give us great pleasure to receive 
and forward any sums which may be sent to 
us in aid of Nebraska. If the donors indi- 
cate the way in which they desire the mon- 
ey used we will see it so appropriated. We 
are in constant communication with friends 
in Nebraska, and can thus be sure of the 
places that are most in need, or where mon- 
ey willaid legitimate work. All sums re- 
ceived by us will be duly acknowledged in 
these columns. L. 8. 





oe 
A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA. 
Unsettled questions have always a variety 
of propositions offered for their solution. 
Each party thinks his method a specific. 
The suffrage question is no exception. The 
Boston Sunday Courier of the 5th inst., con- 
tains an article of nearly two columns on 
“‘Some of the Ins and Some of the Outs,” of 
the suffrage question, from the pen of Mrs. 








Boston, February 15, 1882. 


Kate Gannett Wells. Several points in her 





article deserve comment. But they shall be 
passed over here, in order to come directly 
to that one, which in her judgment would 
soon establish our cause, if suffragists 
would base their claim on it. 

It is in substance this. Let the suffrage 
of women be restricted to those who have 
received so much education as may be rep- 
resented by a diploma from a grammar 
school. Let free instruction in evening 
schools be furnished for those who cannot 
attend day schools, and a board of examin- 
ers vouch for the requisite acquirement of 
the pupil. ‘It would be as easy to present 
the grammar-school diploma, ora certificate 
of examination, as a tax bill at the assessor’s 
office,” says Mrs, Wells, and she continues 
as follows: 

If the Woman Suffragists would ask for 
suffrage on such or similar educational ba- 
sis they could not only count their adher- 
ents by thousands, but by tens of thousands. 
The conservatives, the esthetes, the timid 
women, and the devotees would join their 
ranks, for they would recognize that the 
highest possible standard is necessary for 
women, as itshould have been for manhood 
suffrage. . . . There is noreason why wo- 
men as women should be denied suffrage; 
there is no logical ground against it, nor is 
it in apy sense an anti-man movement; but 
there is every reason why it should be plac- 
ed under asstrict and high astandard as pos- 
sible. . . . Very few women gainsay the 
position that an educated women is as ca- 
pable of casting an intelligent vote as an ed- 
ucated man... . Woman Suffrage will 
meet with an almost wide-spread favor 
among men as well as among women, just 
as soon as it is put on the ground of rés- 
tricting Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Wells has stated this point with 
clearness. Why should not she, and the 
large army of Suffragists who, she thinks, 
agree with her that suffrage should be res- 
tricted to those women who have a gram- 
mar school diploma or its equivalent, peti- 
tion the legislature for just so much? 

It would create discussion, call attention 
tothe subject from a new point of view, and 
thus throw light on the question, which is 
all it needs to ensure its success. Our good 
cause can only be promoted by discussion 
of all its aspects. L. 8. 

——— emo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TUWN MEETINGS, 





EASTHAM. 
FEeRrrRuary 13, 1882, 

At the annual town meeting held this day, 
the town of Eastham voted to have the 
selectinen petition the Legislature to extend 
to women who are citizens, the right to hold 
town offices and to vote in town affairs on 
the same terms as male citizens. 

EAST DENNIS. 
Feprvuary, 14, 1882, 

Rev Annie H. Shaw writes: ‘Ihave just 
returned from town meeting, and report 
the results of the vote to petition the ‘Leg- 
islature to allow women the right to vote in 
town meetings. etc.” Whole number of 
votes cast 138. No 73, Yes, 55. That is 
better than we expected. 

soe 
RHODE ISLAND AT WASHINGTON. 

In the U. 8. Senate, Mr. Anthony pre- 
sented the petition of Mrs. Moses Goddard, 
Francis J. Vinton, Francis J. Chapin, Mar- 
garet R. Hazard, Elizabeth C. Goddard, Ju- 
lia U. Doyle and others. men and women, 
citizens of Rhede Island, in all 1616, pray- 
ing that Congress will adopt the necessary 
measures so to amend the constitution that 
no citizen of the United States shall be dis- 
franchised on account of sex, which was 
refered to the select committee on woman 
suffrage. 

In the Senate, Feb. 13, Mr. Anthony pre- 
sented a petition from the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association protesting 
against the admission of Dakota or any 
other new State into the Union until the 
suffrage therein shall be extended to wo- 
men upon the same terms as to men. 

—_—_——_ +2 eo ___—- 
OUR TEMPERANCE ALLIES. 

A hearing was given, Feb. 9, by the com- 
mittee on liquor laws to the petitioners for 
a constitutional amendment forbidding the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks 
as beverages in the Commonwealth. 

The petition, signed by nearly thirty-five 
thousand citizens of the state, was pre- 
sented by Mrs. L. B. Barrett in behalf of 
the Woman’s Christiar Temperance Union 
of Massachusetts. The case was argued 
with marked ability by Mrs. Emily M. Mc- 
Laughlin of South Boston, and Mrs, M. G. 
C. Leavitt of Boston. 

Mrs. McLaughlin spoke principally of 
the failure of the license law to restrain the 
spread of intemperance, and the impossi- 
bility of removing the curse by moral 
means alone, without the aid of the law. 

Mrs. Leavitt urged especially the claims 
of the petition for a constitutional amend- 
ment. She reviewed the history of the con- 
stitution, and claimed that in the constitu- 
tion and its amendments could be found a 
precedent for all that the petitions asked. 
She quoted the decisions of the courts of 
Kansas, where constitutional prohibition has 
been adopted, and also the decisions of the 
Supreme Courtgon the same question. 

Both ladies were heard with great cour- 
tesy and marked attention. The remem- 








brance of those two able and womanly ad- 
dresses must have vast weight with the 
members of that committee, when they are 
called upon to vote upon the question of 
giving women the ballot. Indeed, these 
ladies themselves declared their desire for 
the right to vote upon the liquor question, 
and it was noticeable that every allusion to 
the time when wemen shall possess the 
right of suffrage, was met with cheers and 
applause by the audience. 

When we remember that only two years 
ago, the Mass. W. C. T. U. were greatly 
divided in opinion upon the desirability of 
asking for the ballot, we can see what along 
step forward these noble workers have made. 

c. F. B. 





oe 


IN MEMORIAM, 

Exisua L, Hammonp died at Brightwood, 
N. H., Jan. 12, agedeighty-two. Thus has 
gone another of the men who bore a brave 
part in the anti-slavery cause, and who was 
equally true to that of woman. The few 
toilers of the early time remember the shel- 
tering comfort of his home. He resided 
many years in Lawrence, and was one of 
the founders of the Free Congregational 
Society, whercin by his suggestion the plat- 
form made no distinction in the rights of 
members on account of sex. When some 
one enquired of him if he were a Christian, 
he said ‘‘Ask my neighbors.” Every one of 
them saw how the Christian graces crowned 
his daily life. ‘“S. W.” in the Jndex pays 
an extended tribute to his nobility and ex- 
cellence. L. 8. 


Rosert East APTHORP. 


Mr. Aptnorr, the youngest son of Colonel 
John Trecothick Apthorp, and the nephew 
of Harrison Gray Otis, was a few months 
my senior (having been born June 20, 1811), 
and for several years my classmate at the 
Latin school. The delicacy of his health 
obliged him to leave us before we went to 
Harvard, and he lived in Europe until 1835; 
where subsequently he passed several years 
after his marriage, in 1837, to Miss Eliza 
Hunt, of Northampton. His mother was a 
woman of rare intellectual ability and cour- 
age; and another instance of a mother's 
strong influence on the character of her 
children. 

Those who knew him will recall the sin- 
gular dignity of his person aud bearing. 
Notwithstanding the sweetness of his man- 
ner, no one ever took any liberty with him. 
Quict and unaffected, he had the spirit of 
Sir Philip Sicney; generous sympathy and 
quick, nice sense of duty, fine tact, perfect 
simplicity, and the courage of his convic- 
tions. I knew a gathering of men and wo- 
men of his circle who were asked to name 
their type of a gentleman, and the first name 
spoken by all was Apthorp. All the late 
notices of him mention his early support of 
the anti-slavery movement, and this reminds 
me of an incident very characteristic of 
him :— 

Before the Rebellion, contempt for the 
negro was bitter throughout New England. 
In the valley of the Connecticut it was pe- 
culiarly intense. Northampton deacons 
flung out of the windows any chance copy 
of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” that found its way 
into their houses. Apthorp had lived there 
some time, and was well and widely known 
in the three counties. While sitting, a doz- 
en years before the Rebellion, in a Connec- 
ticut river railroad car, where every seat 
had at least one occupant, he saw a colored 
woman enter and sink timidly into the seat 
nearest the door, whose other occupant was 
a white man. With an insolent and vulgar 
outburst, meant to draw the notice of the 
whole car, the fellow flung himself instantly 
into another seat. While every eye was on 
the scene, Apthorp moved quietly forward 
and took his place at the woman’s side. It 
was a delicate attention that saved her feel- 
ings—a protest and example which, from 
one of his position and influence, was not 
easily forgotten. 

He stood by Garrison when to acknowl- 
edge him was to risk good name, place in 
society, business success,and old friendships 
rooted in boyhood, or which had come down 
from father to son. 

But the anti-slavery cause was by no 
meane his only interest. He was the inti- 
mate friend and frank supporter of Theo- 
dore Parker when, to sit under that, the 
most Christian pulpit in Boston—where so 
very few had any claim to be called so— 
was to put at hazard almost all that ordina- 
ry men value in life. Wilson and Sumner 
had no friend more earnest and devoted 
than he, and no good cause, especially if 
unpopular, lacked his aid. 

Apthorp’s constant and liberal charities 
were somewhat known; but his daily pains- 
taking and personal attention to the poor 
will probably be news to many, even of his 
friends. Laden with cares, his time was al- 
ways at the service of the needy, andI have 
good cause to know how often he made the 
extortioner loose his grasp ona poor victim. 
‘The cause that knew not he searched out” 
with Christian sympathy and patience. As 
he grew older his ministry to the poor was 
more unremitting, and he seemed, day by 
day, to remember the grand command to 
‘‘bear one another’s burdens.” 

To many a defenceless, needy home 





which well knew his almost daily presence, 
his death is the loss of an untiring friend 
and most efficient protector. 

The theory that culture may help civili- 
zation without undermining it or impair- 
ing its vigor, has a striking illustratfon in 
Apthorp. 

Music, art, literature and the highest re- 
finement lent grace to his character. His 
exquisite taste and fondness for all these 
had heen trained and strengthened by dili- 
gent study for many years in Europe. His 
social circle was the likeliest to tempt to 
self-indulgence, cold and contemptuous 
toward all reform, rigorous in exacting sub- 
mission to its mood. Yet he flung out his 
banner on the outmost wall. No glamor 
of fashion, no love of ease, no undue ad- 
miration of mere ‘“‘sweetness and light’ 
ever confused his clear sense of right, chill- 
ed his sympathy with justice, closed his 
hand to want, or checked for an instant his 
outspoken profession everywhere and to 
everybody, North and South, of his radical 
views in politics and reform; and this 
among a generation of intellectual and 
moral cowards, 

We who knew him long and well, who 
knew the boy with “never a word tdo 
large” and no act that was not manly and 
generous—who loved him as he ripened in- 
to a Christian man, with practical, sweet- 
tempered and hearty steadiness in the duty 
before him, were not a whit surprised to 
see him give life so courageously and with 
no calculation of the sacrifice, 

For the cause that jacks assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 


For the future in the distance, 
For the good that one can do. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Ithaca(N. Y.) Woman’s Political Ed- 
ucation Society keeps up its regular meet- 
ings. 
A dinner was given in New York, to 


Peter Cooper, in honor of his ninety-first 
birthday. 


Mr. and Mrs. Larned Fisk of Granby 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage, Thursday. 


A lady has sent the Lutheran Board Mis- 
sions $2,000, as a fund for training native 
preachers in India. 


Several Ohio ladies residing in Wash- 
ington have prepared an elegant fire- 
screen for the mother of President Gar- 
field. 


Clerks of the Census Office at Washing- 
ton have forwarded a $400 gold chain to 
their former chief, Gen. F. A. Walker of 
Boston. 


Mr. Henry Villard has arranged to bring 
over several thousand Scandinavians to work 
on and settle along the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 


Mrs, Col. Higginson sent word to the so- 
cial reception, at Mrs. Russell’s, that she 
could not attend because she was taking 
care of a young suffragist. 


Two of our ladies’ charitable societies 
held their annual meetings last week. A 
good record is being written by the maids 
and matrons of Judah.—Jewish Messenger. 


The Lowell Courier, like the Boston Travel- 
ler, believes that remonstrances against Wo- 
man Suffrage are to be regarded as evidence 
that the cause is getting so strong as to be 
formidable. 


here wiil probably soon be a special 
session of the Kansas Legislature called to 
act in regard to woman suffrage, prohibi- 
tion, railway tariffs, and congressional ap- 
portionment. ; 


Well, well! and so Sam Cary, of Ohio— 
Samuel F., the General—has rallied to the 
cause of anti-monopoly. As we might say, 
the cause of anti-monopoly bas received a 
great ‘‘blow.” 


Edward Hine, an Englishman of some 
celebrity, writes to the Liverpool Mercury 
that smallpox can be cured by the use of 
cream of tartar—one ounce being used toa 
pint of water. 


In the March Wide Awake, under the title, 
‘‘How I Entertained Two Little Girls,” an 
old schoolmate of Miss Louisa M. Alcott 
will give some charming reminiscences of 
that popular author. 


Of the two sons lelt by Mr. Gould, the 
sculptor, the elder, Marshall, will take 
charge of his father’s studio at Florence, 
and his brother Alfred will continue his 
studies in architecture at Paris. 


The Casino, the new coffee house estab- 
lished at 851 Washington street, has been 
very successful thus far. A large throng 
was present to enjoy the special entertain- 
ment provided on Saturday evening. 


The large audience which assembled to 
witness the annual exhibition of Chauncy 
Hall School, on Thursday, Feb. 9, in spite 
of the weather and the state of the streets, 
was a signal proof of the school’s popular- 
ity. 

Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village” has a 
counterpart in Newfane Center. There 
was at that place, forty years ago, a court- 
house, juil, hotel, scho2l-houses, churches 
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and several stores, but now not a vestige of 
a dwelling. 

Mr. Longfellow’s seventy-fifth birthday 
isto be celebrated at Portland, February 
27, by the Maine Historical Society. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar makes Our Herald 
stronger and stronger for Woman Suffrage. 
We are glad to see it, and we congratulate 
her. 

The Pacific province is ahead of the rest 
of the Domiuion of Canada in the Woman 
Suffrage business. At a recent election in 
Victoria a number of women marched up 
and voted for mayor and councilmen as 
bravely as men. 


On Monday, a bill introduced by Mr. Bur- 
rows, of Michigan, providing that no per- 
son guilty of bigamy or polygamy shall be 
eligible to the office of Delegate in the 
House of Representatives from a Territory, 
was passed under a suspension of the rules. 


It is understood in Ithaca, N. Y., that 
Miss Clara White, daughter of the presi- 
dent of Cornell University, and Professsor 
Newberry, of the department of chemistry, 
are to be married. Professor Newberry is 
the son of Dr. J. 8. Newberry, of Columbia 
College. 


Judge Tourgee is editor of the new illus- 
trated weekly which has appeared in Phil- 
adelphia. Miss Kate Field has charge 
of a department devoted to co-operative 
work among women, and Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton edits a column on so- 
cial customs. 


An old lady who does not believe in the 
co-education of the sexes, was rejoiced the 
other day to find that, althongh the boys 
and girls in a Jarge seminary seemed to be 
playing some sort of a game together, the 
school authorities had wisely hung a long 
net between them. 


Seldom has any community in Ken- 
tucky been so profoundly moved by a 
speech as the people of Frankfort were on 
Tuesday evening by that of Mrs. Mary E. 
Haggart, of Indianapolis, on woman’s 
rights, in the House of Representatives. — 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


We have pnblished a fourth leaflet enti- 
tled ‘‘The Bible for Woman Suffrage,” by 
Rev. J. W. Bashford. The demand for 
leaflets is so great that we have been ob- 
liged to procure extra assistance to attend 
to it. Fifty thousand will have been mailed 
before the close of this week. 


In the year ending June 30, 1880, $11,- 
688,822 was paid out of the country for raw 
silk; $1.206,806 for cocoons and waste silk 
used in making sewing silk; $30,596,509 
for manufactured silks. $1,200,000 worth 
of silkk-worm eggs recently passed through 
this country on their way to France from 
China. 


Let every citizen of New York who has 
the right to vote for members of the Legis- 
lature of his State read and consider the 
testimony of the conductor of the train 
wrecked at Spuyten Duyvil, that the horri- 
ble disaster was the result of a drunken 
frolic of a party of the law-makers of the 
Empire State! 

The late Dr. Bellows said, standing by 
the grave of William Cullen Bryant, who 
was his parishioner for the last fourteen 
years of his life: ‘‘A devoted lover of re- 
ligious liberty, he was an equal lover of re- 
ligion itself—not in any precise dogmatic 
form, but in its righteousness, reverence 
and charity.” 


At Topeka, Kan., Feb. 8, the Supreme 
Court decided unconstitutional so much of 
the prohibitory law as prescribes a punish- 
ment for drunkenness, on the ground that 
the provision was not expressed in the title 
of the bill. The court says that persons 
legally in possession of liquor can drink, 
burn, or give it away. 


There are a few memorial sketches of 
Sarah Grimke and Angelina Weld remain- 
ing at this office and for sale at fifty cents. 
There should be a copy in every town li- 
brary and every school library. Angelina 
was the first woman who ever spoke in the 
State House in this city, and with her sis- 
ter was a leader in the anti-slavery and wo- 
man’s rights causes, 


Some of the male students of the Boston 
University School of Medicine were exceed- 
ingly annoyed because, as they claimed, in- 
justice has been done them. It seems that 
the college has a fund for poor female stu- 
dents, but none for men. The catalogue, 
they say, promises to indigent male stu- 
dents the positions of house physicians, etc., 
but recently members of the board met and 
appointed women as house physicians to 
the homeopathic hospital and dispensary 
physician to the college. 


Petitions were presented in the State Sen- 
ate on Friday from a number of Cambridge 
ladies against the imposition of further po- 
litical duties on women. This is the first 
indication of a general awakening on the 
subject among the other sex. The advo- 
Cates of woman suffrage could never make 
much headway against the evident lack of 
interest on the part of those for whom they 
are laboring. Now, if the innovation be- 
gins to seriously engage the attention of 
women, there will be a chance for the ar- 





guments mlduced in favor of giving them. 
the ballot to be duly weighed. When it 
appears that the mass of intelligent women 
are really desirous of voting, an influence 
difficult to overcome will go forth to secure 
them the privilege. —Doston Transcript. 


A lady over 106 years of age died a 
day or two ago in Baltimore, the date of 
her birth being well established as De- 
cember 28, 1775. Her name was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kretzer. She was born in New 
York city, when that place was a mere 
village compared with what it is now. 
She saw General Washington when she 
was a child, and during her lifetime she 
told many interesting stories of that 
period. She was an exceedingly quaint- 
looking old lady, and during the latter part 
of her life was naturally very feeble. 


A Baltimore judge decides that a wife 
must go with her husband. An American 
woman who married a German applied for 
divorce on the ground that her husband was 
about deserting her and carrying all his 
money tothe fatherland. The husband said 
that he would not desert his wife, but that 
he had determined to go to Germany, and 
the woman refused to accompany him and 
insisted on staying with her mother; and 
the court decided that the husband had a 
right to go where he chose and that it was 
the wife’s duty to go along with him, and 
so the application for divorce was denied. 


At the Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
they have had a dramatic entertainment, 
all the actors in which were totally blind 
pupils of the institution. The piece was 
Somerset’s ‘‘Maurice, the Woodcutter,” in 
tive acts, and was rendered, says the Boston 
Post, in a manner which would be credita- 
ble to any amateur theatrical troupe. Any 
one seeing the play could hardly believe 
that the actors were blind, they moved 
about so freely and took their different 
places so readily. The musical part of the 
programme on the piano and organ was 
also by the pupils of the institution. 


Whatever opinions one may hold about 
what commonly is termed the “woman 
question,” he hardly can help enjoying Col- 
onel T. W. Higginson’s volume ‘‘Common 
Sense about Women.” It is our impression 
that most of these one hundred and five 
short chapters have appeared as editorials 
in the WoMAN’sJOURNAL. They are classi- 
fied under the headings: Physiology, Tem- 
perament, The Home, Society, Education, 
Employment, Principles of Government, 
Suffrage, and Objections to Suffrage. They 
are bright and entertaining, and, although 
we do not agree with the author’s opinions 
in some respects, we find a shrewd common 
sense in many of his pages which is greatly 
to be commended, and we admire especially 
his‘uniform evenness and kindness of tem- 
per. The superiority of his volume to any- 
thing of the same sort from the pen of a 
woman which we remember to have seen, 
isa strong argument aguinst some of his 
own positions. —Congregationalist. 











ADDRESS OF WM. I. BOWDITCH. 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE, 


At the first Legislative Hearing, Feb. 7, 
before the Woman Suffrage Committee of 
Massachusetts, Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch 
spoke as follows: 


{s there one man in this assembly who 
would not resist being deprived of the bal- 
lot? Is there one who would think for an 
instant of volunteering to give up his right 
to vote? Not one! 

We all believe, with Chief Justice Parker, 
that ‘‘the elective franchise is the vital 
principle of a republican government,” and 
that ‘‘the right of voting in such a govern- 
ment as ours, cannot be infringed without 
producing an injury to the party.” 

We feel sure that it is for us, at least, the 
supreme right, the right preservative of all 
other rights. Where do we get this great 
right? Why are we sure that we ought to 
have, and do possess this invaluable means 
of self-protection? We don’t get the right 
from the public statutes that have just gone 
into force, from the law of 1874, the gener- 
al statutes of 1860, the revised statutes of 
1836, or any other mere law, because we 
ourselves choose the legislators who have 
framed these laws. They have been our 
agents in enacting these laws, and it is the 
principal who confers power on the agent, 
not the agent on the principal. 

We don’t get the right from either of the 
amendments to the constitution which de- 
fine the qualification of voters, because we 
have either elected the delegates to the con- 
vention which framed such amendment, or 
have elected the legislatures which have 
presented such amendments for adoption, 
and none of such amendments have had the 
slightest particle of binding force until they 
have been first adopted by our votes. 

Our fathers did not get the right from the 
constitution of 1780, because they them- 
selves elected the delegates to the conven- 
tion which framed the constitution, and the 
constitution itself went into operation oniy 
after it had been submitted to their votes. 

They had claimed and exercised the right 
of voting, the right of governing themselves 
as they thought fit, as early as 1774, several 
years Defore the formation of our constitu- 
tion and two years before evea the Declara- 
tion of Independence was made. 

They believed that such rights were in- 
herent in the people of the State, and acted 
accordingly. They said, 

‘The people of this Commonwealth have 
the sole and exclusive right of governing 

9 final etc. (Declaration of Rights, 
rt. 4. 


**All power residing originally in the peo- 
ple. and being derived from them, the sev- 
eral magistrates and officers of government 
vested with authority—whether legislative, 
executive, or judicial—are their substitutes 
and agents, and are at all times accountable 
to them.” (Art. 5.) 

*‘Government is instituted for the com- 
mon good, for the protection, safety, pros- 
perity, and happiness of the people; and 
not for the profit, honor, or private interest 
of any man, family, or class of men: there- 
fore the people alone have an incontestable, 
unalienable, and indefeasible right to insti- 
tute government, and to reform, alter, or 
totally change the same, when their protec- 
tion. safety, prosperity, and happiness re- 
quire it.” (Art. 7.) 

Bear in mind that these are the words of 
the men who were in the actual possession 
of power in 1780. Do pe A “all power 
resides in male voters’? No! but they do 
say it resides in the people! 

Do they declare that all legislative, exec 
utive and judicial officers of the State de- 
rive their power from the male voters, or 
from the adult males? No! but from the 
people! 

Do they say that the incontestable, inal- 
ienable and indefeasible right to establish a 
government, and to reform, alter or totally 
change the same resides in the men alone? 
No! but they do eay it resides in “the people 
alone,” and that government is not design- 
ed for the interest of any one man or class 
of men. 

Tn other words, according to the princi- 
ples of our fathers, the men of 1780 had the 
right of suffrage not becauseof any provin- 
cial charter, or grant from the line, not 
from any constitution or Jaw which they 
themselves directly or indirectly had fram- 
ed. Not even because they were men, or male 
voters, but simply because they formed part 
of the people governed, in whom alone, ac- 
cording to Massachusetts ideas, all powers of 
sovereignty inhere. 

In like manper, the men to-day, we our- 
selves, have the right of suffrage, not be- 
cause of any constitution or law which we 
or our predecessors have framed or ratified, 
directly or indirectly; not even because we 
are men, or male voters, but solely because 
we form part of the people of the State. 

But if the male citizens of Massachusetts 
thus derive their right to vote, not from 
any law or constitutional provision whatso- 
ever, not even from the fact that they are 
men in the actual possession of power, but 
simply and solely because they form part 
of the people governed, why may not female 
citizens do the same? 

It is true the constitution recognizes the 
right of men to vote, and expressly denies 
the same right to women; but if the right 
of suffrage for men does not really depend 
on such recognition, but existed before the 
constitution was framed, why should the 
just rights of women be any more affected 
by such denial? 

If the right of suffrage inheres in men 
simply and solely because they are part of 
the people, the same rights also inhere in 
women. simply and solely because they are 
part of the people. 

But if all power thus really resides in the 
people, it surely ought to rest in the major- 
ity rather than in the minority. Instead, 
therefore, of denying suffrage to women, 
ought we not rather to consider their claim 
to the right as higher and stronger in its 
character even than that put forward by 
ourselves, and accordingly make haste to 
divest ourselves of a power so plainly 
usurped? 

It may possibly be urged that there is 
some mistake in this reasoning as to what 
our fathers meant to say in the declaration 
of rights, because Woman Suffrage was 
actually voted down in the convention of 
1780. But there is no mistake, for it is, be- 
yond all controversy, that in other clauses 
of the declaration of rights the word 
‘people’ is not, and cannot possibly be, 
treated as synonymous with male voters. 

Thus, in the Preamble (1st paragraph) the 
body politic is described to be a compact 
between the ‘‘whole people” and ‘‘each citi- 
zen.” Government, it is said, enables ‘‘the 
individuals” who compose the body politic 
to enjoy their natural rights, etc. ; and it is 
declared that ‘‘the people” have a right to 
alter the government, ete. By no possible 
construction of this preamble can the word 
‘‘people” be fairly or honestly interpreted 
to mean only male voters. It most plainly 
includes, not only the whole body of the 
people, but every individual member and 
each citizen. 

The declaration of rights purports, in so 
many words, to be a statement of the right 
of ‘‘the inhabitants” of the Commonwealth; 
not the rights of men alone, or male voters, 
but of all the inhabitants; therefore, of all 
women as well as men; and the clauses in 
behalf of personal freedom, religious liberty, 
trial by jury, etc., most plainly secure, and 
were intended to secure, the rights of wo- 
men just the same as those of men. Art, 
29 declares it to be ‘‘for the security of the 
rights of the people and of every citizen” 
that the judges of the Supreme Judicial 
Court should hold office during good be- 
havior, etc. ; we cannot possibly understand 
the word ‘‘people,” as here used, to mean 
only male voters, without making the arti- 
cle absurd. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is, that John 
Adams and Samuel Adams and the men of 
1780 really meant what they said in the dec- 
laration of rights; and this, although the 
actual powers of government were then and 
ever since have been exercised only by male 
voters, 

Our fathers were true lovers of liberty, 
but also practical men of affairs. As lovers 
of liberty it was impossible for them to 
frame a declaration of rights which did not 
lay down the true principles on which a 
republic ought to rest, and in the clearest 
possible manner, and this is just what they 
did in fact do. 

Being also practical men, not caring on- 
ly for the enunciation of principles, but 
being also desirous to set on foot a great 
Commonwealth, it was equally impossible 
for them to defer not only to the opinions, 
but also to the prejudices, of the people then 
living. The question for them to solve was 
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what the people of 1780 ought to support, 
or would support if they were wiser and 
better than they really were, but what was 
the best frame of goyernment which the 
people of 1780, with all their prejudices and 
opinions, would cheerfully support and ac- 
quiesce in? Because these were the people, 
and these were the only people, who couid 
make the government a success ora failure. 

Having regard to these opinions and 
prejudices, the convention actually went 
so far as to limit the rigbt of suffrage 
even for men. To entitle a man to vote 
for or against the adoption of the consti- 
tution, he was only required to be an adult 
freeman; but to be able to vote under the 
constitution, a man was required to have a 
certain amount of property. Fewer men 
were able to vote for members of the Gen- 
eral Court under the constitution, than 
were able to do so under the provincial 
charter. To be a voter, a man was requir- 
ed to have one third larger income or one 
fifth larger capital uncer the constitution 
than under the charter. Our fathers were, 
therefore, inconsistent with their own 
principles in the treatment of their own 
sex. 

Even this did not satisfy their notions as 
practical men. They also saw that educa- 
tion had been systematically denied to wo- 
men, and that women were then in a state 
of legal subjection to men in regard to al- 
most every personal and property right. 
Having due regard to this state of facts, 
they therefore intrusted the actual powers 
of government to only a portion even of 
the men, and denied it to women alto- 
gether. To have done otherwise would 
no doubt have insured the rejection of 
the constitution. 

Our fathers were, however, great and 
noble-minded enough to proclaim the true 
ideas or principles upon which a republic 
eught to rest. They made the most am- 
ple provision for the amendment of those 
parts of the actual frame of government, 
which were inconsistent with these ideas 
of the Declaration, and then trusted se- 
renly to time and the gradual development 
of such ideas to finally bring affairs on to 
a just basis. As if to help on this result, 
they called upon us frequently to recur to 
fundamental principles, and to adhere to 
justice in our legislation if we wished the 
blessings of a free government to be main- 
tained. 

The history of the last hundred years is 
the record of a continual struggle on the 
part of the people to conform more and 
more perfectly to their ideals, and a con- 
stant progress towards that end. 

In 1780 our fathers thought people might 
very properly be compelled by law to sup- 
port some sort of public worship, and to go 
somewhere to church, and it was only after 
fifty-three years of struggle and growth that 
all such laws were deemed infringments of 
personal rights, and the voluntary system in 
matters of religion was adopted. 
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FAILUuRE.—CONTINUED FROM 
Page 51. 


A SocrAL 





ee you, with that brilliant whorl of abor- 

ive leaves common people call flowers in 

your buttonhole, listening whilst Professor 
Omnium explains how consciousness of love 

s associated with a right-handed motion of 

he molecules of the brain, of hate witha 

eft-handed motion—” 

“T don’t,” he said; ‘‘but I shall call on the 
Arnes tomorrow.” 

Words that fell on me like a douche. Now 
first I perceived 1 had ventured to hope. 
My best ground was a conviction that Bea- 
trice was notin love withany oneelse. But 
one reason for this might be that none of 
the swains around her ventured to aspire to 
the hand of one so rarely gifted; and here 
was Barry, the sort of fellow to adventure 
anything, and carry his point. 

I went to my dinner at Richmond in the 
lowest spirits. Beatrice was not there. It 
was all I could do to sustain my rising rep- 
utation as an agreeable member of society. 
Miss Hale, struck by the languid interest I 
displayed in her discovery of a new comet, 
detained me, after her guests were gone, to 
ask what was the matter. I confessed: 

“A friend of mine bas seen Beatrice on 
the stairs, and fallen in love with her, and I 
am in despair. For he is a dangerously 
good-looking fellow, and his name is Fran- 
cis Barry.” 

“Barry!” she repeated; ‘‘doesn’t he sing, 
or something?” 

“Oh, he sings, and plays, and wins, and 
acts, and dances, and flirts. He is account- 
ed irresistible, and means to compete with 
me for Beatrice’s affections. Can you won- 
der, Miss Hale, that I am half wild? Why 
do you smile?” 

“IT am thinking,” she said ‘‘how last year 
you described yourself as a no-account man 
—out of the race altogether—and now we 
find you on the lists as rival to one of the 
most brilliant figures in London society. 
Really, Mr. Anstruther, that ought almost 
to satisfy you, even should he carry off the 
prize in the end!” 

“It ought, 1 acknowledge. Last year no 
wanderer in the desert was more out of 
sight or mind of ‘society,’ more shelved, 
than wasl. NowLam repandu, befriend- 
ed, invited, and my prospects brighten 
every week. But I have fallen in love by 
the way, and I feel that if Beatrice Arne 
accepts Francis Barry I shall be miserable 
for life!” 

Miss Hale made me promise not to des- 
pair. I wrung herhand and departed. On 
my return home I met Barry whistling ex 
pressively on the stairs, with a look of com- 
placency that rendered superfluous his state- 
ment that he had contrived to see Beatrice 
and get introduced. 

Three weeks now ensued that I had look- 
ed forward to as to a spell of enchantment, 
seeing that they held out seven distinct op- 
portunities of meeting Beatrice Arne, be- 
ginning witha rendezvous of the Field 
Naturalists at the Zoo, and ending with a 
grand dinner at Lord Crookshanks’s, in 
honor of a famous foreign botanist on a 
visit to our shores. Those twenty-one days 
proved a period of unremitting exercise for 
the most Spartan qualities of my nature. 

When we Field Naturalists met at the 
gates of the Zoo, Beatrice joined us with 
three gaily dressed girls she introduced as 
her sisters, and escorted by Barry. Never 
once did he leave her side, or relax his 
marked attentions. And I must bear it all, 
hear him pretend to be interested in the cas- 
sowary, and provoke her to laughter by his 
nonsensical jests. .It was small consolation 
to reflect that last year 1 should have shrunk 
into the background and collapsed, while 
to-day I blazed out as a star among the rest 
of the ladies of the party, and created quite 
a sensation in the aquarium, by delivering 
off-hand a monograph on the‘‘Manifestations 
of Fear and Anger in Fishes.” Barry would 
not allow Beatrice to listen; he kept whis- 
pering jests to her and her sisters, to upset 
their gravity. Finally, when the time came 
to adjourn te the lecture-room, where Pro- 
fessor Omnium was to hold forth, Barry, to 
my discomfiture, announced that he and the 
Misses Arne meant to ‘‘cut” the lecture. 

“I don’t care for the subject,” said Bea- 
trice simply. 

**] don’t even know what it is,” I let fall 
hastily; whereupon Barry read out, with 
malicious emphasis: 

“On the Geographical Distribution of 
Gulls.” 

I passed a bad night. 
garden party at Kew. 

Beatrice came with Miss Hale. A blessed 
chance brought us on the lawn at the same 
moment. She was charming as ever, anc 
eager to hear about an article I had been 
writing on the ‘Shapes of Leaves,” and 
which was shortly to appear in print. To 
account for my indifference about it, I com- 
plained of feeling tired and overworked. 

‘*Will you come to tea at home on Satur- 
day afternoon,” she asked, ‘‘instead of work- 
ing? My sisters and I expect some friends.” 

I accepted with effusion. Even as I 
spoke, the figure of Barry, lurking Mephis- 
topheles-like among the trees, checked my 
spirits and dashed my felicity. Up he came 
and drew Beatrice into conversation. I 
struck a critical attitude, listened to his 


Next day was the 





brilliant superficial talk and tonging to cry 

out, ‘‘Oh, Beatrice Arne, that fellow is no 

better than an animated puppet!” I would 
not stay to be shunted, but devoted myself 
to Lady Crookshanks and her daughters, 
solacing myself with dreams of Beatrice’s 
birthday. It would be my first visit to her 
house. 

I bad my birthday gift ready. Hearing 
Beatrice express a wish to examine that 
marvel of brute architecture, a squirrel’s 
nest, I had rushed down to my home in the 
country, sixty miles off, to procure the de- 
sired object, and all but broken my neck in 
the effort to secure it intact from a fir-top. 
It was a splendid specimen. 

I arrived punctually, but Barry was be- 
forehand with me. It was well I had 
brought no bouquet, as his would certainly 
have outshone mine; well too, I had left my 
little giftin the hall, as the moment was 
unfavorable for its bestowal. Barry en- 
grossed Beatrice, leaving me to entertain 
her sisters, who bored me, as I may have 
bored them, for with one ear and a half | 
was straining to catch the dialogue of the 
other two. By and by came a pause in our 
tittle-tattle. Very distinctly Barry was heard 
to say, in tones of entreaty, 

‘‘Now, you will come, won't you?” 

“Well,” said Beatrice, ingenuously, ‘‘I 
will.” 

‘‘Where, where?” cried the Misses Arnes 
and I, ina chorus of curiosity. 

“To Ascot,” said Barry triumphantly, 
adding, for my separate benefit, ‘‘The Miss 
Arnes are going down for the race-week and 
Miss Beatrice has graciously yielded to my 
suggestion that she should accompany them, 
to ascertain if it is as delightful as I tell 
her.” 

That was a broadsider for me, as he saw. 
The sisters laughed, and congratulated him 
on his victory over the obdurate girl-stu- 
dent. 

He had the impudence to ask if he should 
not see medown there. I replied I was too 
busy. Withal that my notes on the ‘‘Shapes 
of Leaves” were passing through the press, 
l had a wild notion of being true to my 
colors, and making Beatrice ashamed of 
her desertion. Nor should I have bettered 
my position by turning renegade, in imita- 
tion. But Barry’s star was in the ascend- 
ant. I left, taking my squirrel’s nest away 
with me, and feeling as if a great gap had 
sprung suddenly between Beatrice and my- 
self. Most probably it had been there all 
along, and I was a fool. So the spell was 
broken, and Beatrice would become a pro- 
fessional beauty, after all. My bitter feel- 
ings broke out to Miss Hale. 

“Barry hasn't the slightest faith in wo- 
men caring for anything serious seriously; 
and no wonder. When has he not found 
them yield to his flattery and persuasion? 
How well he is playing his game, which is 
to win Beatrice by storm! He is a fellow 
who charms the universe at first sight. Let 

him secure her hand before she has time to 
find out that Prince Charming'’s charms will 
never grow—on the contrary; and that he 
is deficient in the sterling solid qualities—” 

“Of a Jobnny Anstruther,” she put in 
pointedly. 

I groaned, conscience-stricken. 

“I deserve it. Savage jealousy makes 
me unjust, and I am savagely jealous.” 

Ascot week began. Absence, under the 
circumstances, was torture. To drown 
thought 1 went into society. Excitement 
stimulated my newly developed social fa- 
cilities, and I had to defend myself against 
the flattering attentions of esthetic heroines 
and sprightly Girtonians. I spent after- 
noons reading Greek poetry with Miss Janie 
Somers, and translated a love-song of hers 
into Latin. I fear I flirted shamefully with 
pretty Mrs. Haller, whom young ladies, as 
a rule, did not like, and thought too ad- 
vanced. My social success was becoming 
emphatic, and with it my misery of soul. 

The third week was one of despair. Bea- 
trice had returned home radiant. We met 
at two or three soirées, Barry invariably at 
her elbow. A coldness had arisen between 
Miss Arne and me. I was steeling my 
mind for what I felt was impending. Hol- 
low for consolation proved the blandish- 
ments showered upon me by an increasing 
number of fair acquaintances. Mothers 
with daughters had now discovered I was 
an eligible parti, and I had invitations to 
country houses to last me all through the 
summer. I scarcely looked forward beyond 
the dinner at Lord Crookshanks’s, in honor 
of the illustrious French savant, where, 
perhaps for the last time this season, I 
should meet Beatrice Arne. It was a bril- 
liant affair: to conclude with a large even- 
ing party, at which Royalty, it was whis- 
pered, would be represented. But the com- 
pliment of the invitation was spoilt for me, 
since Barry, Heaven knows how, had con- 
trived to get invited, too. ‘Que diable 
allaitil faire dans cette galere?” I muttered 
beforehand. I was answered when I came 
in, and saw him standing by her side with 
the complacent look of an accepted lover. 
Little he recked of the distinguished scien- 
entific guest, treating him with the patron- 
izing amiabiiity which young sparks of his 
school display to the greatest worthies of 
art and literature, if less polished than 
themselves. It was Barry, of course, who 
sat by Beatrice at dinner. 1 was opposite 





with Mrs. Haller; and while pretending to 
devote myself to my fair neighbor, had the 
full benefit of his insinuating conversation. 

My triumph, which came after the ladies 
left the room, I found insipid, as Beatrice 
was not there to behold it. The illustrious 
foreigner desired to be introduced to me. 
He had seen my paper on the ‘Shapes of 
Leaves,” and had been pleased with it. He 
kept me in conversation then and in the 
drawing room, talked while Barry was sing- 
ing (which I did not mind), taiked on and 
on. Here was Johnny Anstruther monop- 
olizing the lion’s attention, the envied of 
all observers! It would have been delight- 
ful at any other time; but I had seen Barry, 
with Beatrice on his arm, wander into the 
palm-house; the garden was thrown open, 
and I was fiercely impatient to go wander- 
ing there after them. At last I was releas- 
ed. Several charming eyes were raised to 
mine encouragingly. I cursed my ambi- 
tion, cursed my fastidiousness, that drove 
me to turn away, regardless, to see if Barry 
and Beatrice were in the palm-house still. 
They were, and alone. Beatrice sat, lean- 
ing back, on a bench; her beauty, framed 
in the wonderful ferns and creepers of the 
tropics, was as rich and strange as they. 
Barry stood by her side, bending down to 
speak, and looking so much more serious 
than usual that I needed not to play spy on 
him anothgr moment. I hurried into the 
garden, where it took me & quarter of an 
hour to recover my senses. My determina- 
tion was taken on the spot—to cut my 
country engagements and leave Europe for 
atime. Feeling calmer, I then went in- 
doors to take leave of my hosts. “I passed 
the palm-house with a firm step, and cast a 
firm glance toward that bench. Beatrice 
had not stirred; but Barry had left her for 
a moment, and she was alone. Her face, 
turned toward me, was so beautiful, so no 
bly expressive, that all my bitter resent- 
ment evaporated, and I acknowledged that 
Barry might be a better fellow than myself 
—pay, that he must be, if she thought him 
so. Children and angels have true intui- 
tions. 1 approached, and said, with forced 
self-possession, 

“f take this opportunity of finding you 
alone to wish you good-by, Miss Arne.”’ 

“Good-night,” she said. ‘‘You are leav- 
ing early.” 

“Good-night, and good-bye,” Isaid. ‘‘On 
Moniay I start for Colorado.” 

**Colorado!” 

“Sir John and Lady Ogle, Miss Hale and 
a few other scientific friends are making 
up a party to go and observe the total 
eclipse next month, visible from the Rocky 
Mountains. I have decided to join.” 

“Isn't it a sudden plan?” she said sur- 
prised, 

“Very sudden, but not the less irrevoca- 
ble for being made but five minutes ago.”’ 

“TI could not take such a sudden resolu- 
tion without a strong motive,’ she said 
naively; ‘‘and I thought you did not care 
much for astronomy.” 

“T have a sirong motive,” I owned, ‘‘and 
it has nothing to do with the stars. Your 
friendship, Miss Arne, has made me very 
happy—too happy, it appears, for I feel as 
if I could not bear to stay and see your 
happiness with another.” 

I kept it up as well as J could, but my 
voice betrayedme. Looking into my eyes, 
Beatrice said, with the inimitable childlike 
gravity and impulsiveness that character- 
ized her manner: 

‘Dear friend, did you think I could care 
for the man who was here just now?” 

‘Every one cares for him,” I cried, stam- 
mering for the first time these three months. 

‘You are mistaken,” she said. ‘‘No one 
ever will care very much. But it does not 
matter-—he loves himself well enough for 
all.” 

‘But he loves you, I know,” I urged ex- 
citedly. ‘‘Do you mean to say he has not 
told you so?” 

“IT think he was going to,” she said arch- 
ly, ‘‘but the Prince of Kleinstadt, whom he 
<nows, passed by, and stern etiquette forc- 
ed him to go and pay his respects.” 

‘‘Where is he now?” I said, stepping into 
the place where I had seen him stand. 

‘“‘With the Prince. Presently he will 
come back and apologize.” 

“Shall I go?” 1 whispered significantly. 
‘‘There’s not room here for us both.” 

“Oh, no!” she murmured. ‘‘I don’t want 
him ever to come back now.” 

‘‘Beatrice,” I said, overjoyed, clasping 
both her hands, ‘‘tell me you love me and 
will be my wife.” 

If a woman’s first duty is obedience, Bea- 
trice fulfilled it implicitly. 

A torrent of playful recriminations fol- 
lowed. I taxed her with encouraging Bar- 
ry. She protested that the idea that he 
could be in earnest never visited her brain 
till to-night—that she had not known how 
to shake him off, and I had never helped 
her. She confessed she had been jealous 
of Janie Somers and Mrs. Haller. Why 
had she gone to Ascot? I asked. Why 
should she not go to Ascot? she retorted. 
Had I never beer to Ascot? Were people 
like ourselves, who enjoyed hours in a li- 
brary, never to spend hours anywhere else? 
Why had I not brought her a single flower 
for her birthday? I told her about the 
squirrel’s nest, and she made me promise 





to bring it next morning. Suddenly she 
whispered, ‘‘Here he comes!” and I saw 
Barry hastening toward her, looking ex- 
tremely foolish. 1 beat a pretended retreat, 
and, screened by a palm, actually escaped 
his notice the first moment. 

‘Tam so sorry,” he began. 
possibly leave tie Prince before. 
so affable, he would not let me go. 
you forgive me?” 

“Oh, willingly,” she said, with a sponta- 
neity that took him aback. 

**Then you will let me take you down to 
supper?” he pursued. 

But I had stepped forward to her side, 
and Beatrice, sliding her arm in mine, re- 
plied with simplicity, but not without sig- 
nificance: 


“T cannot—I am engaged.’ 
* a + 


“Could not 
He was 
Can 


’ 
a * 


I brought down the news to Richmond 
the next day. How express my gratitude to 
Miss Hale? How discharge my unspeakable 
obligation to her, who had laid the corner- 
stone of my good fortune? She had been 
the first to revive my expiring confidence 
in myself. 

Never, so long as I live, will I allow a 
sneering word to be spoken in my presence 
against strong-minded women, against lady 
doctors, lawyers, orators, students of all 
sorts. I boldly affirm that their evolution 
has been a perfect god-send to a large pro- 
portion of mankind—diffident men like my- 
self, whom fashionable mothers and co- 
quettish daughters intimidate into agonies 
of self-distrust, fostering a shyness, awk- 
wardness and taciturnity that may become 
organic and incurable. Let not such luck- 
less society-lovers despair, since my exam- 
ple shows how the most complete social 
failure may sometimes be redeemed. 

Beatrice, however, scouts the idea of my 
alleged natural deficiency in assurance or 
fluency of expression. Of shyness she de- 
clares she never saw a trace; and when I 
persist she quotes against me my proposal 
of marriage, which, for a shy lover, she 
maintains was the boldest ever made.—Lon- 
don Society. 

ideacnatnisnnilipliiba tinting 
TENDENCY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Eprror JoURNAL:--On page 18, chapter 
27, of the laws and resolves passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts during the 
session of 1881, is the law in regard to smok- 
ing at the polls. Itseems to me that a very 
good point could be made from it. It was 
directly due to the influence of the women, 
and in consequence of their appearance as 
voters for schoo] committee. 


AN ACT TO AID IN PRESERVING ORDER AT 
ELECTIONS, 


Be it enacted, ete., as follows: During any 
town, ward or precinct meeting, or any 
meeting held for the election of national, 
State, county, city or town officers, no per- 
son shall smoke or have in his possession 
auy lighted pipe, cigarette or cigar in any 
town ball, ward room, precinct room, or 
other voting place where any such meeting 
shall be held; and no person shall carry into 
any of such places of meeting or keep there- 
in any intoxicating liquor; and any person 
violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of disorderly con- 
duct, and the moderator, warden or other 
presiding officer at such meeting shail order 
such person to remove any such pipe, cigar- 
ette or cigar or liquor, or to withdraw him- 
self from saic place of meeting; and on his 
refusing or declining to obey any such or- 
der, shall direct any of the police officers, 
constables or any other persons present, to 
take him from the meeting and confine him 
in some convenient place, until the meeting 
is adjourned. 





GOSSLP AND GLEANINGS. 


When Henry Bergh delivered his lecture 
in New York Wednesday night, in opposi- 
tion to vivisection, the gallery of the hall in 
which he spoke was filled with medical stu- 
dents, who interrupted and insulted him. 


The Jackson heirsin England have part- 
ed with a loving-cup to the St. Botolph 
Club, of Boston, Massachusetts. It once was 
a vart of the municipal plate of old Boston 
in England (‘‘St. Botolph’s town”’), is about 
a foot high, engraved, with the civic arms, 
and was sold when the old city got into 
debt. 

One of the most notable indications of the 
reality of progress in Spain is the contin- 
ued improvement in the condition of wo- 
man. The government founded‘at Madrid 
six years ago a free institute for educating 
teachers, which is now attended by several 
hundred girls and women; but the gradu- 
ates more than fill the demand for teaching, 
and can not get anything else todo. The 
council of education, noting this fact, rec- 
ommend that the government provide means 
to enlarge the education of women and 
their admission to the postal and telegraph 
services, and to business pursuits. They 
will offer a scheme of legislative and admin- 
istrative reform to compass these ends. 














Eminent physicians are prescribing that 
tried and true remedy, Kidney-Wort,for the 
worst cases of biliousness and constipation, 
as well as for kidney complaints. There is 
scarcely a person to be found that will not 
be greatly benefited by a thorough course 
of Kidney-Wort every spring. If you feel 
out of sorts and don’t know why, try a 

ackage of Kidney-Wort and you will feel 
like a new creature.—Jndianapolis Sentinel. 





MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE.—CONTINUED FROM 
PaGE 53. 





Now, to what cause has this been owing, 
unless it be to the gradual unfolding of the 
ideal of our bill of rights, that each one 
should be allowed to worship God ‘‘in the 
manner and season most agreeable to the 
dictates of his own conscience,” provided 
only he does ‘‘not disturb the public peace 
or obstruct others in their religious wor- 
ship.” (Decl. of Rights, Articles 2 and 3, 
Amendment 11, 1833.) 

In 1780 the rights of property were es- 
ey protected. No person could be a 
tepresentative who did not own a free hold 
estate worth £100, or other ratable estate of 
the value of £200; and no person could be 
a Senator woo did not own three times as 
much, viz., a freehold estate of the value of 
£300,or personal estate of the value of £600; 
and the Governor was required to owna 
freehold of the value of £1000; so that, in 
point of fact, the law-making power was 
placed in the hands of property-holders. 
Although the House of Representatives was 
apportioned through the State on the basis 
of ratable polls, or with some sort of refer- 
ence to population, the Senate was distinct- 
ly and in terms apportioned according to 
the public taxes paid by the different dis- 
tricts. In otuer words, the Senate was in- 
tended to and did represert property in 
1780. (Address of the Convention, Jour- 
nal, p. 218.) 

It is plain enough to us now how con- 
trary these provisions in our frame of gov- 
ernment were to the ideal contained in our 
Declaration, that all power resides in the 
people. Nevertheless, sixty years elapsed 
before the Senate was based upon popula- 
tion (Amendment 13, 1840), and ceased to 
repuesent property; and sixty years elapsed 
before we thought it safe to declare that 
‘no possession of a freehold or of any oth- 
er estate shall be required as a qualification 
for holding a seat in either branch of the 
General Court,” (Amendment 13, 1840.) 

In 1780 voters for members of the Gen- 
eral Court were required to own a freehold 
estate of the annual income of £3, or an 
estate of the value of £60. It took forty- 
one years before we realized the inconsis- 
tency of this requirement fully enough to 
abandon it. The Convention of 1820 pro- 
posed what is now the present rule on this 
subject. To be a voter a man must, among 
other things, have paid a State or county 
tax within two years before the date of 
voting, and now, in 1882, after the lapse of 
sixty-Lwo yeurs more, we are beginning to 
realize that even this smal] amount of taxa- 
tion is inconsistent with our ideal, and ef- 
forts are making by distinguished citizens 
in the Democratic party to do away wholly 
and for ever with this last vestige of a prop- 
erty qualification for voting. 

To what possible cause can we attribute 
the great changes made in 1821, and that 
now under discussion, unless it be the grad- 
ual unfolding move and more clearly of the 
idea of our declaration of rights, that a gov- 
ernment to be just must rest on the consent 
of the governed, and not merely on the con- 
sent of those who pay taxes? Our fathers 
were satisfied with giving the ballot to men 
who possessed very little property even for 
those days. We reduced the amount to al- 
most a nominal sum in 1821, and now talk 
of removing it entirely. he State is be- 
ginning to think today that every man 
needs the ballot for his protection, and that 
the poorer a man is, the more he needs the 
protection. In like manner, we think every 
woman needs the ballot for her protection, 
and the poorer she is, the more sadly she 
needs it. 

The State is beginning to feel that in or- 
der to have a just government, we must 
have the best thought and highest endeavor 
of each adult man and woman on terms of 
perfect equality. Wecare little or nothing 
for their poll tax,—we have money enough 
without,—but we do sadly need their ad- 
vice, help and vote to enable us to cope 
with dram shops, the social evil, and other 
matters of public interest,—matters, too, of 
equa! pressing interest to women as to men. 

Thus we see that notwithstanding our 
fathers were inconsistent with their own 
principles in the treatment of their own sex, 
we have nevertheless in one hundred years 
graduelly worked up nearly to their ideal 
so far as men are concerned, and we are 
happy to be able also to say, that the State 
has made some progress in regard to the 
just government of women, by extending 
even to women some rights of suffrage. 

Ido not propose to show the great im- 
provements that have been made in the 
laws affecting the property rights of women, 
though according to Mr. Sewall, we have 
accomplished more in the last thirty years 
than has been achieved in four centuries 
previously. 

We are now dealing with suffrage, and I 
shall therefore allude only to laws affecting 
the right of suffrage for women. We have 
in this State hundreds of corporations, rep- 
resenting hundreds of millions capital. In 
each and all of these corporations womer 
may be stockholders on just the same terms 
as men, and have the same right as men 
have to attend stockholders’ meetings. Is 
the management of these corporations af- 
fected at all injuriously by the fact that wo- 
men have by law the’ same right to vote at 
corporation meetings that men have? 

owns are only another kind of corpora- 
tion, and formerly towns and parishes were 
one, and secular and religious matters were 
voted on together. Towns settled their 
minister, and contracted to pay his salary 
in town meeting. In Brookline the town 
would sometimes appropriate one single 
sum ‘‘to pay the Rev. Pierce’s salary, and 
for all other necessary town expenses,” 
leaving the selectmen to apportion the 
amount to schools, highways, poor, etc., 
putting, however, the religious duties of 
the town at the head, as the only thing 
needing special notice. Now and for many 
yeare past, towns and parishes are divided, 
and the law gives to women the same right 
to vote and hold office’ in parishes and re- 
ligious societies that men have. That is, 
the law has already conferred upon women 
a large part of the jurisdiction which was 
formerly exercised in town meetings by 
men alone, and placed them, in this regard, 
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on a footing of perfect equality with men. 

Have parishes and religious societies suf- 
fered at all in consequence? Do not wo- 
men, in point of fact, carry on a large part 
of the work in supporting church organi 
zations? Are they not really the main sup- 

rt of the churches? 

The Legislature has also taken one littie 
step further toward giving women equal 
rights with men in what remains of the old 
town mecting. 

It seems preéminently just and proper 
that women should have the right to vote 
for school committees, for a majority of the 
children are girls, over four-fifths of the 
teachers are women, and mothers cannot 
fail to be interested in the education of 
theirchildren. But the special grant to wo- 
men of aright to vote for school commit- 
tee seems to me to be mainly valuable as 
an entering wedge (1) to accustom women 
to vote and (2) to show to the community 
that if it be right and proper to grant this 
much, it is also right and proper to grant 
much more. Why, if the law allows this 
much, ought not women also to have equal 
right with men to attend town meeting and 
discuss and vote about school houses, 
school studies and appropriations? No 
good reason can be given for stopping short 
here, after having taken the step that we 
have actually done. 

And when we have once admitted that 
women ought to have the right to see that 
their children are taught in the best way 
and by the best teachers while in school, 
must we not also ailow them by their votes 
in town meeting to prevent the establish- 
ment of a dram shop next door to the school 
house, or the opening of some house of even 
worse influence round the corner? If we 
admit this, then women must have the right 
to vote for selectmen, who appoint and di- 
rect the town police. 

And if we once make a beginning of town 
officers and town business, there can be but 
one result, complete Municipal Suffrage for 
women, followed in time by the right‘to 
vote for State and National officers. And 
therefore it is that we value the School Suf- 
frage law, not so much for what it grants, 
which is very little indeed, but for what it 
necessarily implies, and will finally help to 
bring about. 

It has been objected that women have 
been backward in claiming the right to vote 
under the School Suffrage law. For the 
payment of $2.00 last year a man could vote 
in 327 towns for a*out 40 different officers, 
and was also able to discuss and vote in all 
these towns upon all matters that came up 
intown m<eting, and about al) appropria- 
tions of money. But a woman is now ob- 
liged to pay fifty cents for the pitiful privi- 
lege of voting for one single officer, and 
with no right whatever to vote about school 
matters or appropriations or upon any other 
matter of town interest. And yet 4500 wo- 
men were willing, even for this little privi- 
lege, to pay in 1880, even $2 and nearly 3000 
exercised the right of voting! 

Eleven towns having 4266 poll-tax payers 
voted in favor of complete Municipal Suf- 
frage, where not one single woman is said 
to have voted under the School Suffrage 
law. In eleven other towns, though wo- 
men did not cast asingle vote for school 
committees, the men threw 378 votes in fa- 
vor of granting complete Municipal Suf- 
frage. in five towns women cast forty-two 
votes, but the men threw 19: votes for gen- 
eral suffrage. Northampton with its 2530 
poll-tax payers (I cannot say how many 
voters) voted without dissent in favor of 
Municipal Suffrage, while only nineteen 
women voted under the School Suffrage law. 
Lexington gave twice as many votes for 
general as for limited suffrage, 

It would seem therefore as if the male 
voters of Massachusetts who thought fit to 
consider the subject at all and to vote on it, 
think that general Municipal Suffrage will 
be more useful to the State than merely 
School Suffrage. Why, then, should you 
hesitate to grant it? 

Considering all the discouragements un- 
der which women suffered last year, I think 
they did wonderfully well, far better in- 
deed than men would do under similar cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, if we had canvassed 
the State from Cape Cod to New York line, 
I do not believe 500 men could have been 
found willing to vote under such a law, and 
under such circumstances of difficulty as 
were thrown on women, 

What we now ask is that you shall give 
to women in what remains of the old town 
meeting, the business matters of the town, 
the same equal rights with men that they 
now legally enjoy in the religious and busi- 
ness corporations of the State. Whyshould 
ne hesitate? Women are now declared 

y law to be as capable as men of being ex- 
ecutors, administrators, guardians and trus- 
tees of property, real and personal. They 
are asked by our Governors to serve on pub- 
lic boards of State and charitable institu- 
tions. Why then should they not be allow- 
edto share in directing or performing the 
industrial and financial functions of a town? 
Women are overseers of the poor. Cannot 
they safely be trusted to vote in town meet- 
ing to carry out their own recommendations, 
as to what is or what is not the proper care 
of the poor, and about appropriations for 
their support? Cannot women tel] as well 
as We whether a road is in good order, and 
well lighted, or the police efficient? Wo- 
men now, in point of fact, work for our as- 
sessors, our town clerks and our town treas- 
urers. If they are able to do the work of a 
town office, cannot they be trusted to form 
& good judgment about the qualifications of 
a cancidate for these oftices, and the proper 
compensation to be paid? 

Beyond all doubt it will be easier to in- 
terest the men of the State in granting com- 
plete Municipal Suffrage to women, than to 
get the School Suffrage law adequately 
amended. 

All our State proclamations end with the 
expression, ‘‘God save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts!” Can we save our be- 
loved Commonwealth in any better or surer 
Way, or indeed in any other way than by 
living up to the ideal of our fathers? Of 
what use is it to erecta statue to Samuel 
Adams, so long as we trample under foot 
the principles for which he lived? Of what 
use is it for us to repair the old State House, 
and disregard the noble words of James 





Otis, who made the building famous as the 
cradle of American independence? 

We say in our declaration of rights that 
it is *‘an absurd and unnatural idea” that 
any single man can be ‘‘born a magistrate, 
law-giver or judge.” (Decl. Art. 6.) Is it 
any less absurd to hold as we now do that 
no person can be a magistrate, law-giver or 
judge in Massachusetts who is not born a 
man? 

How long shall we continue (unrebuked 
even by a Governor who favors suffrage for 
women) the overwhelming scandal and dis- 
grace of extracting under the forms of law 
from the unrepresented women of the State, 
year after year, and every year, more than 
two millions of dollars? Last year we took 
nearly two millions and a half! 

Does not our bill of rights (Art. 23) de- 
clare that ‘‘No subsidy, charge, tax, impost, 
or duties ought to be established, fixed, laid 
or levied, under any pretext whatsoever, 
without the consent of the people or their 
representatives in the Legislature”? and 
women have no representatives who can 
consent to their taxation. Have we men, 
born on Massachusetts soil, educated in her 
public schools, brought up under the teach- 
ing of her town meetings, forgotten the 
earnest words of Edmund Burke, the Irish- 
man, the friend of our fathers? 

‘The feelings of the colonies,” said Ed- 
mund Burke in 1774, ‘‘were formerly the 
feelings of Mr. Hampden when called upon 
for the payment of twenty shillings. Would 
twenty shillings have ruined Mr. Hampden’s 
fortune? No! but the payment of half 
twenty shillings on the principle it was de- 
manded would have made him a slave!” 
(Speech on American Taxation. ) 

With what face can we say, “God save 
the Commonwealth” so long as we continue 
to treat 30,000 of our fellow citizens, mere- 
ly because God made them women, as the 


‘king treated Hampden, by trampling un- 


der foot the most fundamental of all 
principles? 

No man, who has the qualifications of a 
voter, can be taxed a single dollar,unless he 
is able to vote either for Representative or 
Senator, and if heis nevertheless taxed, our 
courts, appointed by a man, and composed 
of men, wiil protect him, being a man. and 
declare the tax invalid. But they will not 
so protect a woman! She must continue to 
be plundered under the forms of law. The 
meanness of the thing 1s that we men save 
about one tenth of our taxes by plundering 
women. The taxation of men without rep- 
resentation is forbidden by the bill of 
rights, our courts say, and we agree. Our 
fathers called such an act tyranny, and we 
think the same. But nevertheless the taxa 
tion of women is right and proper, although 
they have no representatives to protect 
them 

Is it not quite time to put an end to this 
great iniustice? Why shoyld we not give 
up altogether the taxation of women, until 
such time as we can extend to them the 
right of representation? 

The whole amount raised last year in this 
State by taxation for State,county, city and 
town purposes was $24,180,245. The State 
tax was $1,500,000. The taxes granted to 
the counties was $831,250. So that the 
taxes laid by cities and towns amounted to 
$21,848,995. The great bulk, nearly all, in 
fact cf the taxation of women is therefore 
now imposed by cities and towns, So that 
if we extend Municipal Suffrage to women 
we shall relieve ourselves at once from the 
greater part of this wrong-doing, and this 
we can do without increasing our own pe- 
cuniary burdens a single dollar. A decent 
regard for our own principles should lead 
us to do at least this much; and if after grant- 
ing Municipal Suffrage, we are only willing 
in addition to exempt women, not repre- 
sented, from the payment of State and 
county tax, at a cost to ourselves of about 
$230,000 a year, we shall begin for the first 
time to live up to our own principles. 

Shall we longer hesitate? So long as we 
shall continue to act unjustly to a majority 
of our fellow citizens, so long as we con- 
tinue to trample, in their persons, on those 
very rights which we value for ourselves so 
highly, our prayer that Goc may save the 
Commonwealth is no more real and earnest, 
and no more worthy of a favorable answer, 
than when we put on a debased silver dol- 
lar the motto, ‘‘In God we trust .” 


our 
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AN INCIDENT. 

EpiTor JouRNAL:— When I was married 
I had fifteen hundred dollars in ready mon- 
ey. One thousand I had earned myself; 
five hundred had been given me as a wed- 
ding present. I went with my husband to 
live in a city before unknown tome. I 
gave my money into his keeping. 

Months went by; there were constantly 
recurring family and personal needs; to 
supply these, money had to be continually 
asked for. Accounts were kept of all ex- 
penses, and these were at my husband’s dis- 
posal,*to refer to and consult whenever he 
wished to do so. 

I had not kept house a year wien my ne- 
cessity for money was challenged, and in 
ways that were very trying to one who had 
never been a beggar, and who was asking 
for the benefit of others much more than 
for herself. Finally I decided that it would 
save me some humiliation to have my own 
little nest-egg of fifteen hundred dollars 
where I could draw from it at my own will 
and pleasure, for my personal wants. And 
so I said to my husband, one day, that I 
should like the money I had given him to 
keep for me. 

“To keep for you!” he replied, with great 
surprise depicted on his face. ‘‘Why, that 
money has gone into my business long ago, 
and cannot be drawn out now without great 
sacrifice.” 

I only said, ‘‘I did not suppose you would 
use it without consulting with me about it.” 

“Consult with you about it! What does 
a woman know about a man’s business?” 

Not much over a year from the time this 








money was entrusted to his hands, my hus- 
band failed in business, and I never regain- 
ed my money. 

I will not point a moral to this incident. 
It seems to me that every woman who reads 
it will see and feel the moral. It may be 
that some one, who has not before thought 
fully upon the subject of controlling her 
own property, be it large or small, will take 
the hint and do so, from one who was, but 
is not now inexperienced. 8. J. 





HUMOROUS. 


Said a conceited young lady, ‘You men 
are a covet-us set.” 


When an old beau is assuming a jaunty 
air in order to look young, he is making up 
for lost time. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean signs herself ‘‘Alyce Carlysle.” She 
makes us smysle.—Detroit Free Press. 


Much charity which begins at home is too 
feeble to get out of doors, and much that 
begins out of doors never gets into the home 
circle. 


A facetious young man calls a certain fe- 
male institute a ‘‘Vennor weather predic- 
tion,” because it contains so many misses. — 
Norristown Herald. 


One of the first requisitions received from 
a newly appointed railroad station agent 
was, ‘‘Send me # gallon of red oil for the 
danger larterns.”’ 


He had lost his kuife, and they asked him 
the usual question: ‘Do you know where 
you lost it?” ‘Yes, yes,” he replied, ‘‘of 
course [do. I’m merely hunting in these 
other places for it to kill time.” 





If you are subject to Agne you must be 
sure to keep your liver, bowels and kidneys 
in good, freecondition. For when so, you 
will be safe from ail attacks, The remedy 
to use is Kidney-Wort. It is the best pre- 
ventative of all malarial diseases that you 
can take. Read advertisement in another 
column.—Transiated from the New Yorker 
Zeitung. 


Women that have been pronounced in- 
curable by the best physicians in the coun- 
try, have been completely cured of female 
weakness by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. Send to Mrs. Lydia 
E. Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for pamphlets. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis. Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of “The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work ont. Address, with stamp, or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. ExLecantiy ILLusTRaATED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds of thousands who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 





MRS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 7 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. . 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the S- laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





in| for the past ten years,—the “‘Weed”’ Cog 
Used in Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wil thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to ihe 
thickest plush carpet. We also manu- 
facture the “Hub,” avery simple and 
reliable Rubber Wheel Sweeper. 
All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ex- 
changed 


the best 


Silverware 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
26 and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 
Formerly 338 Washington Street. 


ee Oy 
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FOR 
LADIES x GENTLEMEN 


23 T029 BRATTLE St 


e BOSTON @ 


% EBIG Clogy 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


- LADIES’ LUNCH, | 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 


ANNIBT. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
6 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order, 





Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment © 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CED ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


?-KIDNEY-WORT: 
HE GREAT CURE), 


RHEUMATIS! 


for all diseases of the KIDNEYS 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dre g@ which 





As it is 


only the victims of Rheumatism can 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 
Ziof the worst forms of this terrible disease 
Ihave been quickly relieved, in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
LAIPRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
MIWELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 





Can be sent by mail. Burlington, 


>KIDNEY:WORT : 


Opera Classes 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Goods at Low Prices, 


C. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26 & 28 Bedford St. 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


=. For Shuttle Sewing Machines... § 






















for Sewing Machines 
ee 


Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Black.” 


They are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
ordering, mention name of machine and number of 


thread. — 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 





The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
Houses | 12 Portland Street, Boston, 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mu. to 4 P. m., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 


Medical Electrician, 
AND 
Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon an 
evening without extra charge. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 














Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig«stion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do wiithout as they arethe only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on x 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
- ong Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


~ BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the ;ycur begin in October and 
continued to June. Thix Medical School was 
one of the first in this country to require @ pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medica) College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oa announcemente or information, address the 

ean. 


I. Tt. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, af 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
w. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His gen- 
fal disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 

etism, win at once upon his patients, and pe 
eullarly fit him to treat aclass of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked featares. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruopes has made a apecia! study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefu!ly acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 
His own opinion or Ruopes, as 2 physician, was 

reseed not only in placing himself under his care, 
ae by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 

Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 

Dr. Ruopgs, almost completely paralyzed, so 

even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 

y contraction of 
both aff 














ex 
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in an plates, room. In e boy was 
ven over todie by the . i attending him. 
y,asa mother brought to 


health. His cure was regarded 


te yy b over one 
e ODES, 

dred petionte, every ous of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 


happ man, 

might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 

deem it unnecessary, as Da. Roopzs’ treat- 
diseases is known from the Atlantic to 


ment of all 

the Pacific. c 

call Zpou Du Ruopes, at ‘Temple Place, Bocton, 
u 

Wiese. and try his Blectric or Magnetic Treatment. 





23 and 25 Thomas S8t., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
St., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston, 


‘ 


Business men and ladies down town will fiad it con- 
venient to call and take treatment, 
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WILLS VEASUS WOMEN. 

Eprror JournaL:—Among all the good 
words spoken at the late suffrage meetings 
in Boston, reported in the JouRNAL, none 
were more true than the utterances of Hon. 
Wm. I. Bowditch, when he said: ‘The 
laws as framed by men alone, the laws as 
they have existed for centuries, and as they 
still exist, actually favor knavery towards 
women.” 

Experiences of individuals who have been 
subjected to cruelties authorized by laws of 
Massachusetts fully corroborate the above 
statement. Doubtless there are many who 
will exclaim with me: ‘Thank Heaven that 
there is one man possessed of moral cour- 
age and kindness of heart to stand up and 
be counted in acknowledgement of the 
wrongs which wicked laws inflict upon wo- 
men. 

The existence of these bad laws encour 
ages many a man to indulge in vindictive- 
ness which embitters his own existence, 
and, too often, forever after, that of his 
helpless family. Mr. Bowditch said, ‘But 
a man does not have to ask his wife's per- 
mission to make a will.” True; but the 
laws should be such that a woman should 
first be allowed to consent before bving, 
herself and property, willed away into the 
clutches of any individual whom her hus- 
band may now appoint, without her knowl- 
edge, to become the executor of the estate 
in which both are mutually interested by 
virtue of marital claims. No man would 
bear what many women are subjected to, 
in having persons, disagreeable and even 
obnoxious, appointed to control property 
which has been increased and garnered 
by the wife’s prudence and care. No man 
would bear having his children and guar. 
dianship transferred to another without his 
knowledge. 

‘*Waive the provisions of the will?” ‘‘Ap- 
peal to Judge of Probate?” Many widows 
are left without the means necessary for 
such legal proceedings —all is within the 
legal grip of executor, trustee and guardi- 
an (or what better expresses it, ‘‘in the 
hands of the pirate.”) For such women 
there is no such thing as probate justice. 
It is a disgrace to men that our laws are 
such that a husband may covertly, w:thout 
the knowledge of his wife, write a legal 
document which will environ her, as soon 
as his funeral is over, with perplexities which 
he would never have borne for an instant. 
zn general, honest men are unwilling to ac- 

cept a fiduciary trust. The man who is dis- 
posed to do injustice to his wife is sure to 
select one whose nature is graded even low- 
er than his own; ene whose conduct has 
displayed capabilities of meanness which 
promise faithful fulfillment of the terms of 
a will which the testator lacked courage to 
show or make known to his wife during 
his own life. Too often, a villain thus in- 
clined will be favoredin his designs by 
some man trained in low cunning, who will 
desert his usual calling, take on a smatter- 
ing of legal lore, and gain admission to the 
bar. Heaven help the women or children 
who are launched under such pilotage into 
the whirl of probate justice! Heaven save 
women from being robbed, even of the 
‘‘widuw’s third,” by the purloinings and 
mismanagements of an executor, whose 
privilege it is to have two years, or, as in 
my own case, as long as the executor 
chose, to pick over and settle the estate. 

Settled indeed many estates are, till for 
the ‘‘widow’s third” there is little more left 
than Mr. Justice Monkey left of the cheese 
in good old Noah Webster’s spelling book. 
Where is the man, who would silently 
bear the depletion of the property upon 
which he was dependent for his daily liv- 
ing and for his children’s bread, while the 
dishonest executor wastes time till more than 
four years are passed and yet no likelihood 
of settlement? For over four years lL 
awaited the settlement of the estate of the 
man whose name I bear, and saw one blun- 
der after another of the legally appointed 
trustee and executor frittering away what 
should have been made over to me and a 
helpless, crippled girl. And whenat length, 
exasperated beyond further endurance, by 
means not laid down in Coke or Black- 
stone, I crowded the executor out of of- 
fice—when another, possessed of wise head 
and kind heart, consented to manage the 
wrecked estate of the feeble child, his tes- 
timony was that no reason existed why 
the estate should not have been promptly 
settled. I had seen the wasting of the 
property, and had gone to the probate 
judge for aid. There were iron doors 
there, and worse than iron indifference. 

So it has been, and so it will be, till wo- 
men brave the reproach and cuontumely 
which truthful expression of their wrongs 
not unfrequently calls forth. From wo- 
men—sad though it be--such censure often 
comes. * But it is from those who are 
shielded by kind and tender husbands, fa- 
thers and brothers—rarely from one whose 
home has been invaded by the inevitable 
“appraisers” after death has removed the 
husband. 

Imagine three full grown men, duly au- 
thorized and sworn, entering the dwelling 
of the widower, going about amongst the 
effects of the late wife, while the husband 
ooks on! When the law of appraisement 


is equally applicable to widower and widow, 
it may possibly assume a dignified appear- 
ance. Often I have wondered how a man 
possessed of even a moderate degree of del- 
icacy and self-respect can allow himself to 
be appointed an ‘‘appraiser.” For, surely, 
when the scene is over, it must seem to 
both parties a most ungal)ant performance. 
The household belongings in my littlehome 
were subjected to the careful scrutiny of 
six men; there were two sieges at it, with 
an interval between of over four years. 
The last was necessitated by change of 
trustee and guardian, which change de- 
manded a re-hash of probate formulas. I 
have talked this matter over with men. 
Some, who recognize tae wrongs inflicted 
upon the widow, have frankly admitted all 
that a woman would claim in the argument. 
Others have bolstered the act with law. The 
day is past when women should be govern- 
ed into respect for unrighteous law. It is 
past, too, when intelligent women care for 
the opprobrium poured too freely upon 
those who have been brave enough to do 
their own thinking and help their more 
timid sisters. 
Susan TAYLOR CONVERSE. 
Woburn, Mass. 

_—— me 


MISSOURI WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEMORIAL. 


The following memorial has been sent to 
Congress by the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Missouri: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States; 
We the undersigned. citizens of the State of Mis- 
souri, do respectfully pray your honorable bodies: 
Wuereas, Certain bils are now pending in Con- 
gress for the unconditional disfranchisement of wo- 
men in Utah, we do carnestly protest against such a 
measure as being subversive of the best interests of 
the people of Utah, and contrary to natural justice 
and tothe principles of American liberty; and 
Wuereas, A large body of earnest women in Utah, 
who are in no wise implicated in polygamy, but who, 
on the contrary, are,in conjunction with others 
thronghout the United States actively engaged in 
forming public opinion against it, would suffer; and, 
Wuenrkas, It is as false in morals as it is short- 
sighted and inexpedient in government to do evil 
that good may cou.e, we urge upon your honorable 
bodies that the diefranchisement of any American 
citizen, under the plea of punishing others for crime, 
isa grievous wrong inflicted npon the whole body 
politic; and, i 
FURTHERMORE, holding that the institution of po- 
lygamy is subversive of both government and mor- 
als, and is abhorrent both in its so-called religious 
aspects as well as in its practical observance; 
Therefore, We pray your honorable bodies to exer- 
cise the power vested in the general government in 
divising speedy and effective measures for the sup- 
pression of polygamy, and providing for ihe enforce 
ment of the law in such manner that no woman may 
be deprived of that measure of self protection secur- 
ed by the free and intelligent use of the ballot, and 
guaranteed under the revised statutes of 1879, eec- 
tion 1510, und so your petitioners will ever pray. 
Respectfully, on behalf of the Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation of Missouri, 
Cuar.torre A. CLEVELAND, Pres. 
Repecca N. Hazanrn, Vice-Pres. 
J. P. Fuuier, Corresponding Sec. 
Berenick Mornison, Sec. 
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THE “FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE OF 
AMERICA.” 

The Washington correspondcnt of the 
Congregationalist draws a comparison be- 
tween Clara Barton and the women who are 
asking for suffrage, in serene unconscivus- 
ness that Clara Barton is a pronounced ad- 
vocate of Womun Suffrage. What makes 
the comparison more laughable, is the other 
fact that Florence Nightingale is also her- 
self a warm friend of Woman Suffrage. 
But the Congregationalist, so far as Woman 
Suffrage is concerned, acts on the principle, 
“If ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” 


The dream of the esthete seemed the 
more empty because we had listened only a 
few hours before to the story of Clara Bar- 
ton, whose face strongly resembles the pic- 
tures of Jenuy Lind, and whose self-sacri- 
fice in behalf of sick and wounded soldiers 
has given her aright to the above title. The 
words of Ruskin’s disciple, though prettily 
strung together with artistic skill, were as 
sounding brass ora tinkling cymbal after 
hearing the utterances of this royal woman, 
spoken in the quiet of her own room to the 
few who begged the privilege of calling up- 
on her. The delicate hands of the man, en- 
casel in lavender kids and cargssing a 
dainty manuscript, had no beauty when 
compared with those of the woman who 
went to the station to meet the brave boys 
of the Massachusetts Sixth, and bound up 
their wounds received as they came through 
Baltimore. She was the only woman who 
served through our civil war with neither 
pay nor commission, first going back and 
forth on the Potomac boats, taking the men 
as they came from the battle-field with 
blood and mud dried upon their persons and 
getting them ready for the hospitals, and 
afterwards doing a similar service in the 
camps. Sensitive and womanly in the high- 
est degree, she shrank from the criticisin in- 
volved by such a course, but even in the 
roughest ranks she found her womanhood a 
perfect shield. A charge of cavalry rush- 
ing wildly on to encounter, would grasp 
the bridle with one hand and doif their caps 
to her with the other. The rebellion over, 
four years were spent in hunting up missing 
soldiers, and then, as she modestly put it, 
she ‘‘told war stories for lecture bureaus.” 
Nature at length rebelled against the severe 
strain, and one night she stopped in the 
middle of her story, unableto goon. After 
a year’s rest in Switzerland. she found her- 
self in the midst of the Franco-Prussian 
war, and voluntarily became a prisoner, in 
erder to minister to the wants of the sold- 
iers. 

She was at the sieges of Metz and of Paris, 
and a hundred Jays before Strasbourg, first 
with the German and then with the French 
army in her labor of love. The crown prin- 
cess sought her help in establishing hospi- 
tals on the American plan, and this work 
occupiec all her remaining time in Europe, 
She is now engaged as president of the Red 
Cross Society of the Geneva Convention, a 
philanthropic movement for the alleviation 





of sufferers by war, famine or flood. Thirty- 


five nations have already oo the treaty, 
and Miss Barton has a bill before the pres- 
ent Congress urging America to join the 
humane compact. Our hearts burned with- 
in us as we listened to her thrilling experi- 
ences, and somehow her mission seemed far 
more grand and Christlike than that of cer- 
tain other women who are at present clam- 
oring for “rights” from Congress—but then 
we are extremely old-fashioned in our theo- 
ries on such subjects. —Congregationalist, 


Oe 
SENATOR MUDGE AT DANVERS. 





Senator Mudge of the Woman Suffrage 
Committee seems to have been favorably 
impressed by the arguments of the petition- 
ers at the recent Woman Suffrage Hearing. 
At the Congregational Festival at Dan- 
vers last week, Senator Mudge said: ‘Ile 
was glad that he had been given a topic, 
as without one, having been engaged most 
of the week with hearings of the committee 
on the question of woman suffrage, he 
might have chosen that for a subject. He 
would say however that he had never heard 
more earnest and eloquent appeals and ar- 
guments than had been made before the 
committee at these hearings by the ladies 
who had appeared in that interest, and if 
there were ladies here who could talk as 
well as they did ,he should really feel abash- 
ed in rising to address them.” H. B. B. 
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ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS. 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


ASSOCIATION, 
Abby W. Mayeccses.cccccee cocccvevccesccceeeses 1.00 
Mire. EB. G. Hedge. .cccccccesss cvcccccccccccccecs 1.00 
Mre. E. H. Webster........ccccscccccsececere seeel.OO 
Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska........-+++ O000se cccecccce 2.00 





LIVERARY NOTICES. 
Tne Way or Lire. Mer- 
riam. Geo. H. Ellis. 

This book consists of an essay and a ser- 
ies of letters. The essay is entitled “The 
Character of Jesus,” and expounds the 
theory which the author fornied after ‘‘a 
long course of inquiry.’’ He says: 


By George §. 


I Jooked upon Jesus as a man only, with 
no superhuman nature or miraculous pow- 
ers, but having in Himself the elements of 
character which give to life its value and 
its true significance. I found myself of 
course at variance with the great body of 
the Christian Church, in discarding the ele- 
ments of incarnation and miracle. But 1 
also was (and aim) still further from sympa- 
thy with another c!nss, who not only reduce 
Jesus to the level of man, but interpret his 
goodness as having validity and substance 
only in the circleof purely human relations, 
and treat as visionary and unreal, his com- 
munion with infinite deity. Tous, itseems 
to me, the ‘‘first and great commandment” 
—the soul’s allegance to a spiritual power, 
its source, its God, its home—remains still 
the first law, the deepest necessity of hu- 
man nature. Jesus is still to us the son of 
God,—the first-born, though not the only 
begotten. As revealiug tous that we also 
are sons of God, and as showing us how to 
fulfil that high destiny, his life has still its 
chief significance. 

The letters, which form the second and 
decidedly the more vaiuable part of the 
book, deal with the question ‘‘how to live 
successfully and victoriously.” They seem 
to be written in an excellent spirit, with an 
honest and affectionate desire to help doubt- 
ers. There is a large class of doubters 
whom they may help much—those in whom 
conscience is strong, and whose skepticism 
has not gone down to the roots of things; 
who still have full faith in the reality and 
supreme authority of duty, and in the essen- 
tial soundness of the universe. The dead- 
liest and profoundest doubts of the present 
day relate to these very points. When Mr. 
Merriam claims it as self-evident that our 
proper attitude toward the universe is one 
of reverence and trust, he makes a large 
assumption to begin with, but it is one 
which most of his readers will readily 
make with him. A consistent and thor- 
ough-going skeptic would probably ask 
how we know that the universe is worthy 
of our reverence, or that our proper atti- 
tude toward it is not rather one of scorn 
and hatred: how we know that the pessim- 
istic view of life is not the true one; and 
how we know that right and wrong are any- 
thing more than purely subjective supersti- 
tions? Luckily, most doubters are mere 
dabblers in skepticism, and have not come 
to any such desperate pass as that. Even 
such a skeptic, however, would admit that 
if there be any truth worth knowing, he 
who will follow Mr. Merriam’s advice de- 
serves to find it. This advice is in sub- 
stance the same which Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson addressed to a similar audience: ‘‘Be 
faithful to what you know to be right, and 
light will surely come to you sooner or la- 
ter. In the letter on ‘‘The Personal Revel- 
ation,” he says: 

There is one word I especially long to 
bs yet cannot say it. It is that word for 
which the heart most deeply longs. It is 
the word which no one can really speak to 
the heart except God himself. And what 
it this one divine word? It is the assur- 
ance of a God on whom the soul may rest. 
It is the sense of safety. It is that faith, 
that perfect love, which casts out fear. It 
is the feeling that man is not alone,—that 
his human relationships, most. abundant 
and tender though they are, are not his on- 





ly relationships,—that he is in very truth 








the child of the Highest, God’s child in time 
and eternity. That 1s the one word that 
hearts are longing for. To get that word, 
men shut their eyes to glaring errors in old 
systems of belief, and cling passionately 
to the creed which in some form or other 
declares, ‘‘Thou art the child of God,” All 
the flood of new knowledge which science 
is pouring in, atl the brilliant philosophies 
which with their audacity and novelty de- 
light their votaries, speedily fail to fill the 
deep heart of man while they leave that 
word unsaid, And this is one of the trag- 
edies of our time,—the doubt which haunts 
and tortures so many, ‘Is there a God, and 
is man his child?” 

lt may be that you who read this, have 
been haunted by that doubt, and even now 
look eagerly for some word to satisfy it. 
Ab, that isa word which only God can 
speak, and in hisown way! Not in sudden 
rapture to your importunate prayer, but an 
answer worked out deep and sure, as you 
meet with loyal will and reverent heart the 
experiences of the changing years. 

The letters contain many noble and beau- 
tiful passages, although mixed up with a 
good deal that is superficial and unsatisfac- 
tory. They are clearly written, and no one 
can read them candidly without getting 
some excellent practical hints for everyday 
life. Apart from any question as to the 
correctness or incorrectness of its theology, 
the chief fault of the book lies in a failure 
to perceive that certain things must stand 
or fall together. Mr. Merriam does not 
seem to have any suspicion that what he 
claims as most positive and certain, is 
bound up, for weal or woe, with the an- 
swer to questions which he is content to 
leave unsettled. A. 8. B. 








- BUSINESS NOTES | 


Music received. From Ditson & Co. 
“Day and Night,’ Waltz, py Ch. Lececq. 
‘Idaline.” ‘‘Meditation.” Transcription 
on “Day When You'll Forget Me,” by Ch. 
C. Francois. ‘‘Beatrice,” song, by Ciro 
Pinsuti. ‘‘Listening Angels, song, by F. 
H. Cowen. ‘‘Augus Macdonald,” song, by 
J. L. Roeckel. 


~ SPECLAL , NOTICES, 


New En 
4 





land Women’s Club.—Monday, 
Feb. 20th, -M. Mr,Wnm. P. Tilden will s peak on 
Amusements. Club Tea at 6.30. 


The Moral Education Association,-- 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles will speak in Charles Street 
Church, Tuesday, Feb. 21st., at 7.30 P. M., on “Will 
the Coming Woman Smoke?” 











Sunday Meetings for Women. — 157 
Tremont Street,.Feb. 19th. Speaker Mrs. Ednah D, 
em Subject, “The Ideal Home.’’ Ail women 
nvited. 


- Dr. J.K Culver lectures before the Ladies’ 
ye a? Institute in Wesleyan Hall, Feb. 23d, 
at3 P.M. Ladies cordially invited. 


Phonography — Instruction given by Mrs. 
Maky 8. A. Dersy, at Sawyer’s Commercial College, 
161 Tremont Street. Certificated teacher by Isaaz 
Pitman. All methodstaught. Three months course, 
day or evening, $30. Single lesson, $2. 24 lessons, 

Class recitations at reduced rates. New classes 
are about to be formed. 


Faded 
Crape 





be 











| However SOILED or RUSTY, made 

WATERPROOF, and REFINISHED 

equal to NEW, 

N. E. Crape Refinishing Co, 

Removed from 41 and 19 to 28 Winter 
St., Boston. 


Wanted. 


A first-class lady business manager for a depart- 
ment wanted at “‘American Bureau of Agencies,”’ 
Must have had experience, and the best of city refer- 
ences. Address, in own handwriting, A. B. KEITH, 
Manager, 5 Pemberton square. 


Mrs. L. Jennie Miller, 


Teacher of VOCAL TECHNIQUE for the Building 
of the Singing and Reading Voice. Special atten- 
tion given to the Development of the Rospirator 
Organs. Private lessons given and classes formed. 
zoos from 1to5P.M. 517 WASHINGTON S1., 


House Door Names 


And NUMBERS, in which the newly-discovered 
“Ballman Luminous Paint” is used as the back- 
ground of the stenciled letters, giving out in the 
darkness the livht which has been absorbed during 
the day, resulting in a clear and brilliant name, seeu 
as well at night as w | day. 

A DOOR PLATE, or the number of your 
house or store, all complete, ready to be applied, 
sent post free for ome dollar each; that is, either 
name or number. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Sole Proprietors, 


American Bureau of Agencies, 
5 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
A, B. KEITH, Manager. 


SUMMER STREET 16 
JUST OPENED! 


Our New Dining Room, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Has a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large tables, giving each person plenty of room 
to dine comfortably. For neatn.ss and general 
cleanliness, superiority in quality of material and 
cooking, promptness in serving, we shall be second 
to none. 


Frank B, Ingalls & Henry Hateh, 


(Formerly at 77 Milk St.) 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
are laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 
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A New and Valuable Invention 


Recently patented, in which there is a secure fortune 
to the owner, c-n be bought for $3000 at the AMER- 
ICAN BUREAU OF AGENCIES, 5 Pemberton 
Square, Boston. A. B. Keitn, Manager. 





Pat in —— order my 


; b 
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B 
Washington street. 





Boston Cooking School, 


159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 
circular, or apply at the rooms between 9-A. M. and 
5 P.M. Demonstration lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P, M, 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor. 
ough, practica], common-sense work it acknowledges 
pe euperter. “The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continnes 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1, and continues 12 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous cr lleges. 

Prof Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 








SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET, 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 





SHARPENED while you wait, in 
ates best style, at SMITB BROTA- 
| ERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 Washing. 
ton street. 


Patents Bought and Sold, « 


Exclusive control of new and useful articles taken, 
and through an extensive system of agencies put 
where they should be, by the AMERICAN Be 
REAU OF AGENCIES, 5 Pemberton Square, Bos- 
ton. A.B. Kerru, Manager. 


L.A. ELLIOT & CO. 


Importing Printsellers, 
The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 
ENGRAVINGS, 
CHROMOS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


538 Washington St. 


Next R. H. WHITE & CO. 


SUBLIMELY SUPERB, 


A pair of beautiful Sun-flowers on Easels will be 
mailed free to any lady who will send a three-cent 
postage stamp to Dr. C. W. Benson, 106 No. Eutaw 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 











or Pocket Knives sharpened 

Carving | wii yo: wala stim 
S’ Cutlery Store, 

Knives 349 Washincton ctvent. . 





nS, PALE, 


INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING and 
CHINA DECORATION. 
CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures 


AN ELEGANT 


Confectionery Store 
and Ladies’ Restaurant 


Has been opened at 


59 TEMPLE PLACE, 


By the well known South-End Caterer, 


MR. DOOLING. 


in compliance with the request of many of his pat- 
rons, and where he will be ready to supply every va- 
riety of the CHOICES ' CONFEC! IONERY. 

Special attention will be given to the Ladies’ Re- 
freshment department, and the same careful atten- 
tion will be given to catering for Weddings, Parties, 
etc. Orders for Wedding Cuke, etc., will be prompt- 
ly and satisfactorily attended to. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly ecientific principles. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


In the Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with 
the elegant and novel needleworks sent from Russia 
to the World’s Fair. There was never anything seen 
like them, So rich and brilliant in effect, so easy to 
do, such graceful designs. Mrs. DAMOREAU, 
teacher of all kinds of Art Needleworks, 125 Tremont 
street, has now ready for inspection specimens of 
this work, to which she invites the attention of those 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Fairs, 
Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given and 
original designs now ready for this work. 


SCISSORS ea, Se 
you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


How 




















National Subscription Agency. 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 


Order all Periopicars, American 
and Foreign, at Cius Rates. Send 
stamp for compiete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of ScnepLeR’s SuPERIOR 
GLopes always on hand. Price-lst 
on application. School Supplies, all 
kinds. Address HENRY D. NOYES 
& CO., 1344 Bromfield st., Boston Mass. 


to 


Save 





Money. 


Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line of 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Brace- 
lets in New England. 

Cc. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford St., 
Formerly 328 Washington St. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 


$12 sents 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
gusta, Maine. 











Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co, Au- 
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